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STATE OF THE NATION. 


are things infeparable from free government. This is a truth which, 
I believe, admits little difpute, having been eftablifhed by the 
uniform experience of all.ages. ‘The part a good citizen ought to take 
in thefe divifions; has been a matter of much deeper controverfy. But 
God forbid, that any controverfy relating to our effential morals fhould 
admit of no decifion. . It appears to me, that this queftion, like moft of 
the others which regard our duties in life, is to be determined by our 
{tation in it. Private men may be wholly neutral, and entirely innocent: . 
but they who are legally invefted with public truft, or ftand on the high 
ground of rank and dignity, which is truft implied, can hardly in any 
cafe remain indifferent, without the certainty of finking into infignif- 
cance; and thereby in effect deferting that poft in which with the fulleft 
authority,.and for the wifeft purpofes, the laws and. inftitutions of their 
country had fixed them. However, if it be the office of thofe who are 
thus circumftanced, to take a decided part, it is no lefs their duty that it 
fhould be a fober one. It ought to be circumfcribed by the fame laws of 
decorum, and balanced by the fame temper, which bound and regulate 
allthe virtues. In a word, we ought to ac in party with all the modera- 
tion which does not abfolutely -enervate that vigour.and quench that 
xs : . &B : fervency 


Pp ARTY divifions, whether on the whole operating for good or evil, 


& 


OBSERVATIONS ON A LATE 


fervency of fpirit without which the beft withes for the public good mutt. 


evaporate in empty {peculation. 


It is probably from fome fuch motives that the friends of a very-. 
ré{petable. party in this kingdom have been hitherto filent. For thefe. 
two years paft, from one and the fame quarter of politicks, a continual - 
fire has been kept upon them; fometimes from the unweildy column: 


of quartos and octavos; fometimes from the light {quadrons of occafional 
pamphlets and flying fheets. Every month has brought on its periodi- 


cal calumny. The abufe has taken every fhape which the ability of the- 
‘writers could give it; plain invective; clumfy raillery, mifteprefented. 
anecdote*.. No method of vilifying the meaftres, the abilities, the inten-. 


tions, or the perfons. which compofe that body, has been omitted. 
On their part nothing was oppofed but patience and character. It 


was a matter of the moft ferious.and indignant affliction to perfons, who. 


thought themfelves in confcience bound to oppofe a miniftry,. dangerous 


from its very conftitution, as well as its meafures, to find themfelves, . 


whenever they faced their adverfaries, continually attacked on the rear 
by.a fet of men,who pretended to be atuated by motives fimilar to theirs. 


They faw that the plan long purfued with but too fatal a fuccefs, was. 
to break the ftrength of this kingdom ; by frittering down the bodies. 
which compofe it; by fomenting bitter and fanguinary animofities, | 


and by diffolving every tie of focial affection and public truft. Thefe 


virtuous men, fuch I-am warranted by publie opinion to call them,. 
were refalved rather to.endure every thing, than cooperate in that. 
defign. <A diverfity of opinion upon almoft every principle of politics, . 


had indeed drawn a ftrong line of feparation between them and fome 


others, However, they were defirous not to extend the misfortune by un-. 
neceffary bitternefs ;. they wifhed to prevent a difference of opinion on the - 
commonwealth from feftering into rancorous and incurable hoftility. 

Accordingly they endeavoured that. all paft controverfies fhould be for-. 
gotten ;.and that enough for the day fhould be the evil thereof. There. 
is however.a limit at which forbearance ceafes.to bea virtue. Men may. 


tolerate injuries, whilft they are only perfonal to themfelves. But itis not the 


firft of virtues to bear with moderation the indignities that are offered to. 
our country. A piece hasat length appeared, from the quarter of all the - 
former attacks, which upon every public confideration demands an an{wer, - 
“Whilft perfons more equal to this bufinefs may be engaged in affairs . 
of greater moment, I hope I fhall be excufed, if, in.a,few hours of a time. 
not very important, and from fuch materials as I have by me (more. 


= Hiftory, of the Minority. Hiftory of the Repeal of the Stamp-a@. Confiderations on , 


“Trade and Finances. Political Regifter, &c. &c. . 
than 


STATE OF FHE NATION. 


than enough however for this purpofe) I undertake to fet the facts and 
arguments of this wonderful performance in a proper light. I will en- 
_deavour to ftate what this piece is; the purpofe for which I take it to 
have been written ; and the effets (fuppofing it fhould have any effect _ 
at all) it muft neceffarily produce. _ | 


This piece is called, Ihe prefent State of the Nation. It may be 
confidered as a fort of digeft of the avowed maxims of a certain po- 
litical {chool, the effects of whofe doctrines and practices this country 
will feel long and feverely. It is made up of a farrago of almoft every 
topic which has been agitated in parliamentary debate, or private con- 
verfation, on national affairs, for thefe feven laft years. The oldeft 
controverfies are hawled out of the duft with which time and neglec& 
had covered them. Arguments ten times repeated, a thoufand times 
an{wered before, are here repeated again. Public accounts formerly 
printed and reprinted revolve once more, and find their old ftation in 
this fober meridian. All the common-place lamentations upon the 
decay of trade, the encreafe of taxes, and the high price of labour and 
provifions, are here retailed again and again in the fame tone with which 
they have drawled through columns of Gazetteers and Advertifers for 
a century together. Paradoxes which affront common fenfe, and un- 
interefting barren truths which generate no conclufion, are thrown in 
to augment unweildy bulk, without adding any thing to weight. Be- 
caufe two accufations are better than one, contradiCtions are fet ftaring 
one another in the face, without even an attempt to reconcile them. 
And to give the whole a fort of portentous air of labour and infor- 
mation, the table of the Houfe of Commons is {wept into this grand 
refervoir of politicks. 

As to the compofition, it bears a ftriking and whimfical refemblance 
to a funeral fermon, not only in the pathetic prayer with which it 
concludes, but in the ftyle and tenour of the whole performance. It is 
piteoufly doleful, nodding every now and then towards dulnefs; well 
ftored with pious frauds, and, like moft difcourfes of the fort, much better 
calculated for the private advantage of the preacher than the edification © 
of the hearers. | 

The author has indeed fo involved his fubject that it is frequently far 
from being eafy to comprehend his meaning. It is happy. for the pub- 
lic that it is never difficult to fathom his defign. The apparent inten- | 
tion of this author is to draw the moft aggravated, hideous and deformed 
picture of the ftate of this country, which his querulous eloquence, aided 
by the arbitrary dominion he aflumes over fact, is capable of exhibiting. 
Had he attributed our misfortunes to their true caufe, the injudicious 
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tampering of bold, improvident, and vifionary minifters at one period, or 
to their fupine negligenge and traiterous diffentions at another, the com- 
plaint had been juft, a. might have been ufeful. But far the greater 
and much the worft part of the {tate which he exhibits is owing, accord- 
ing to his reprefentation, not to accidental and extrinfic mifchiefs at~ 
tendant on the nation, {but to its radical weaknefs, and conftitutional 
diftempers. All this héwever is not without purpofe. The author is 
in hopes that when we are fallen into a fanatical terror for the na- 
tional falvation, we fha]l then be ready to throw ourfelves, in a fort 
of precipitate truft, fome ftrange difpofition of the mind jumbled up of 
prefumption and defpair, into the hands. of the moft pretending and 
forward undertaker. Qne fuch undertaker at leaft he has in readinefs 
for our fervice. But let me affure this generous perfon, that, however 
he may fucceed in exciting our fears for the public danger, he will find 
it hard indeed to engage us. to place any confidence in the fyftem he 
propofes for its fecurity. 7 .  & 

His undertaking is great. The purpofe of this pamphlet, and at 
which it aims dire&ly or obliquely in every page, is to perfuade the pub- 
lic of three or four of the moft difficult points in the world—~ that all 
the advantages of the late war were on the part of the Bourbon alliance ; 
that the peace of Paris perfectly confulted the dignity and intereft of 
this country; and that the American Stamp-a&t was a matter piece of 
policy and finance; that the only good minifter this nation has en- 
 joyed fince his majefty’s:acceffion, is the earl of Bute; and the only good 
managers of revenue we have feen are lord Defpenfer and Mr. George Gren- 
ville; and under the defcription of men of virtue and ability, he holds 
them out to us as the only perfons fit to put our affairs in order. Let 
not the reader miftake me; he does not actually name thefe perfons ; but 
having highly applauded their conduct in all its parts, and heavily cen- 
fured every other fet of men in the kingdom, he then recommends us to 
his men of virtue and abjlity. | | 
- Such is the author’s {cheme. Whether it will anfwer his purpofe, I know 
not. But furely that purpofe ought.to be a wonderfully good one to 
warrant the methods He has taken to compafs it. If the facts and 
reafonings in this piece gre admitted, it is all over with us. The conti- 
nuance of our tranquillity depends upon the compaffion of our rivals. 
Unable to fecure to ourfelves the advantages of peace, we are at the fame 
time utterly unfit for war. It is impoflible, if this ftate of things be 
credited abroad, that we’can have any alliance ; all nations will fly from 
fo dangerous a connettion, left, inftead of being partakers of our ftrength, 
they fhould only become fharers in our ruin. If it is believed at home, 


all that firmne(s.of mind, and dignified national courage, which ufed to 
3 be 


7 
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be the great fupport of this ifle againft the powers of the world, muft © 
melt away, and fail within us. : | 

In fuch a ftate of things can it be amifs, if I aim at holding out fome 
comfort to the nation; another fort of comfort indeed, than that which 
this writer provides for it; a comfort, not from its phyfician, but from 
its conftitution; if I attempt to fhew that all the arguments upon which 

- he founds the decay of that conftitution, and the neceflity of that phy- 
fician, are vain and frivolous? I will follow the author clofely in his own 
long career, through the war, the peace, the finances, our trade, and our 
foreign politicks: not for the fake of the particular meafures, which he 
difcuffes ; that can be of no ufe; they are all decided; their gcod 
is all enjoyed, or their evil incurred: but for the fake of the principles 
of war, peace, trade, and finances. Thefe principles are of infinite mo- 
ment. They muft come again and again under confideration; and it 
imports the public, of all things, that thofe of its minifter be enlarged,. 
and juft, and well confirmed upon all thefe fubje@s. What notions this 
author entertains,: we fhall fee prefently; notions in my opinion very 
irrational, and extremely dangerous; and which, if they fhouldcrawl from 
pamphlets into counfels, and be realized from private fpeculation into- 
national meafures, cannot fail of haftening and compleating our ruin. 

This author, after having paid his compliment to the fhewy appearances. 
of the late war.in our favour, is in the utmoft hafte to tell you that thefe 
appearances were fallacious, that they were no more than an zmpofitton. — I 
fear I muft trouble the reader with a pretty long quotation, in order to fet 
before him the more clearly this author’s peculiar way of conceiving and: 
reafoning : | 

‘¢ Flappily (the K.) was then advifed by minifters, who did not fuffer 
‘¢themfelves to be dazzled by the glare of brilliant appearances ; but, 
‘¢ knowing them to be fallacious, they wifely refolved to profit of their 
‘¢ fplendour before our enemies fhould alfo difcover the impofition. —'The 
‘¢ increafe in the exports was found to have been- occafioned chiefly by , 
«‘the demands of our own fleets and armies, and, inftead of bringing, — 
‘¢ wealth to the nation, were to be paid for by oppreflive taxes upon the: 
— people of England.. While the Britifh feamen were confuming on. 
‘«¢ board our men of war and privateers, foreign fhips and foreign feamen. 
<¢ were employed in the tranfportation of our merchandize ; and the car- 
«« rying trade, fo great a fource of wealth and marine, was intirely engroffed 
«© by the neutral nations, The number of Britith thips annually arriving 
<* in our ports was reduced to 1756 fail, containing 92.559 tons, on a 
« medium of the fix years war, compared with the fix years of peace pre-- 
‘¢ ceding it.— The conqueft of the Havannah had, indeed, ftopped the. 


‘‘ remittance of fpecie from Mexico to Spain; but it. had not enabled. 
: : | ‘¢ England 
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‘‘ England to feize it: bi the contrary, our merchants fuffered by the 
‘« detention of the gallegns, as their corre/pondents in Spain were difabled 
. § from paying them for their goods fent to America. The lofs of the trade 

‘“< to Old Spain wasa farther bar to an influx of fpecte; and the attempt 
~ upon Portugal had not only deprived us of an import of bullion from. 
‘¢ thence, but the payment of our troops employed in its defence was a 
‘‘ frefh drain opened for the diminution of our circulating fpecie.--- The | 
‘¢ high premiums given for new loans had funk the price of the old ftock 
‘¢ near a third of its original value, fo that the purchafers had an obliga- 
‘¢ tion from the ftate to repay them with an addition of 33 per cent. to 
“* their capital, Every new loan required new taxes to be impofed; 
‘<¢ new taxes muft add to the price of our manufaQures, and leffen their 
“< confumption among foreigners. ‘The decay of our trade muft neceffarily 
‘* occafion a decreafe of the public revenue ; anda deficiency of our funds 
“¢ muft either be made: up by frefh taxes, which would only add to the 
‘* calamity, or our national credit muft be deftroyed, by fhewing the 
‘¢ public creditors the: inability of the nation to sepay them their 
‘¢ principal money.——- Bounties had already been given for recruits. which 
‘© exceeded the year’s wages of the plowman and reaper; and as thefe 
‘were exhaufted, and bufbandry flood fill for want of bands, the manu- 
‘¢ facturers were next to be tempted to quit the anvil and the loom by. 
‘< higher offers.-~ France, bankrupt France, had nofuch calamities impend~ 
“¢ ing over her; her diftreffes were great, but they were immediate and tem= 
‘¢ porary; ber want of credit preferved her from a great increafe of debt, 
‘Sand the lofs of her ultra-marine dominions leffened ber expences. Her 
*¢ colonies bad, indeed, put themfelves into the hands of the Enghjh; but the 
‘¢ property of her fubjects had been preferved by capitulations, and a way opened 
- & for making her thofe remittances, which the war bad before fufpended, with 

‘© as much fecurity as in time of peace.—~ Her armies in Germany had been 
‘‘ hitherto prevented from feizing upon Hanover; but they continued. 
‘¢ to encamp on the fame ground on which the firft battle was fought ; 
ss and, as it muft ever happen from the policy of that government, ze 
“ laft troops fhe fent- into the field were always found to be the beft, and ber ~ 
“<< frequent loffes only Jerved to fill her regiments with better foldiers. The 
‘© conqueft of Hanover became therefore every campaign more probable. At 
«¢ is to be noted, that the French troops received fubiiftence only, for the 
«¢ aft three years of the war; and that although large arrears were due 
‘‘to them at its conclufion, the charge was the leis during its con- 
‘© tinuance >,” | | 


b P. 6, 7,839, 10. 
If 
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If any one be willing to fee to how much greater lengths the author | 
earries thefe ideas, he will recur tothe book. ‘This is fufficient for a {peci- 
men of his manner of thinking. I believe one reflection uniformly ob- 
trudes itfelf upon every reader of thefe paragraphs. For what purpofe 
in any caufe thall we hereafter contend with France? can we ever flat- 
ter ourfelves that we fhall wage a more fuccefsful war? If, on our 
part, in a war the moft profperous we ever carried on,-by fea and by 
land, and in every part of the globe, attended with the unparalleled 
circumftance of an immenfe increafe.of trade and augmentation of re- 
venue; if. a continued feries of difappointments, difgraces, and de- 
feats, followed by public bankruptcy on the part of France, if all thefe 
ftill leave her a gainer on the ‘whole balance, will it not be downright 
phrenzy in us ever to look her in the face again, or to contend with her 
any, even the moft effential points, fince victory and defeat, though by 
different ways equally conduct us to our ruin? Subjection to France 
without a ftruggle. will indeed be lefs for our honour, but on every prin- 
ciple of cur author it muft be more forour advantage. According to 
his reprefentation of things, the queftion is only concerning the moft eafy 
fall. France had not difcovered, our ftatefman tells us, at the end of that 
war the triumphs of defeat, and the refources which are derived from | 
bankruptcy. For my poor part, Ido not.altogether wonder at their blind- 
nefs. But the Englith minifters faw further. Our author has at length let 
foreigners alfo into the fecret, and made them altogether as wife as our- 
felves. It is their own fault if (vulgato imperii arcano ) they are impofed upon | 
any longer. They now are apprized of the fentiments which the great 
candidate for the government of this.great empize entertains ; and they 
will a&t accordingly. They.are taught our weaknefs and their own ad- 
vantages. 

He tells the world, that if France carries on the war-againft us in p, 9, 10. 
Germany, every lofs fhe fuftains contributes to the atchievement of her 
conqueft. If her armies are three years unpaid, fhe is the lefs exhautted . 
by expence. If her credit is deftroyed, fhe is the leis oppreffed with 
debt. If her troops are cut, to pieces, they will by her policy. (and a 
wonderful policy it is) be improved, and will be fupplied with much 
better men. If the war is carried on in the colonies, he tells them that p, , 
the lofs of her ultramarine dominions leffens her expences, and encreafes 
her remittances ; | 

| Per damna, per cades, abipfo 
- Ducit opes animumque ferro. 
If fo, what is it we can do to hurt her ?—JIt will be all an ¢mpofition, all 
fallacious. Why the refult mutt be —~ Occidit, occidit fpes omnis & fortu- 
na nofirt nominis. : | 


OL The 


Ne) 


f 
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The only way which: the author’s principles leave for our efcape, is to 


reverfe our condition into that of France, and to take her lofing cards 


into our hands. -But, though his principles drive him toit, his politicks 
will not fuffer him to walk on this ground. ‘Talking at our eafe and 
of other countries, we may bear to be diverted with fuch fpeculations ; 
but in England we thall never be taught to look upon the annihilation of 


our trade, the ruin of our credit, the defeat of our armies, and the lofs 


of our ultramarine dominions (whatever the author may think of them), 
to be the high road to profperity and greatnefs. 

The reader does not, I hope, imagine that I mean ferioufly to fet about 
the refutation of thefe uningenious paradoxes and reveries without ima- 
gination. I ftatethem only that we may difcern a little in the queftions . 
of war and peace, the moft weighty of all queftions, what is the wifdom 


of thofe men, who are held out to us as the only hope of an expiring na- 


tion. The prefent miniftry is indeed of a ftrange character: at once indolent 
and diftracted. But if: a minifterial fyftem fhould be formed actuated by 
{uch maxims as are avowed in this piece, the vices of the prefent minif- 
try would become their virtues; their indolence would be the greateft 
of all public benefits, and a diftraction that entirely defeated every one of 
their {chemes would be our only fecurity from deftru@tion. _ 

To have ftated thefe;reafonings is enough, I prefume, to do their bufi- 


nefs. But they are accompanied with facts and records, which may feem 
of alittle more weight. I truft however that the facts of this author 
will be as far from bearing the touchftone, as his arguments. On a 


little inquiry, they. will be found as great an impofition as the fuc- 
ceffes they aré meant to depreciate; for they are all either falfe or fal- 


‘lacioufly applied; or not in the leaft to the purpofe for which they are 


produced, = 
Firft the author, in order to fupport his favourite paradox, that our. 
poffeffion of the French colonies was of no detriment to France, has 


,thought proper to inform us that * they put themfelves into the hands 


‘¢ of the Englith.” He ufes the fame affertion, in nearly the fame words, 


‘jn another place; ‘* Her colonies had put themfelves ‘into our hands.” 


Now, in juftice not only to fact and common fenfe, but to the incompara- 
ble valour and perfeverance of our military and naval forces thus un- 
handfomely traduced, I muft tell this author, that the French colonies 
did not «* put themfelves into the hands of the Englith.” They were 
compelled to fubmit; they were fubdued by dint of Englith valour. 


Will the five years war carried on in Canada, in which fell one of the 


principal hopes of this nation; and all the battles loft and: gained during 
that anxious period, convince this author of his miftake. Let him in- 


quire of Sir Jeffery Amberft, under whofe conduct that. war was 


carried 
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carried on ; of Sir Charles Saunders, whofe fteadinefs and prefence of 
mind faved our fleet, and were fo eminently ferviceable in the whole courfe 
of the fiege of Quebec; of General Monkton, who was fhot through 
the body there, whether Fr: rance ‘* put her colonies into the a of the 
«© Englith ?” 

Though he has made no exception, yet I would be liberal to him ; per- 
haps he means to confine himfelf to her colonies in the Weft Indies. But 
furely it will fare as ill with him there as in North America, whilft we 
remember that in our firft attempt on Martinico we were actually de- 
feated; that it was three months before we reduced Guadaloupe; and 
that the conqueft of the Havannah was atchieved by the higheft con- 
duét, aided by circumftances of the greateft good fortune, He knows 
the expence both of men and treafure at which we bought that place. 
However, if it had fo pleafed the peace-makers, it was no dear pur- 
chafe; for it was decifive of the fortune of the war and the terms 
of the treaty: the duke of Nivernois thought fo; France, England, 
Europe, confidered it in that light; all the world except the then friends 
of the then miniftry, who wept for our victories, and were in hatte to 
get rid of the burthen of ‘our conquefts. This author knows that 
France did not put thofe colonies into the hands of England; but 
he well knows who did put the moft valuable of them into the hands 
of France. | 

In the next place our author is pleafed to confider the conqueft of thefe P, g, 
colonies in no other light than as a convenience for the remittances to 
France, which he afferts that the war had before fufpended, but for which 
a way was opened (by our conqueft) as fecure as in time of peace. I 
charitably hope he knows nothing of the fubje@t. I referred him lately 
-toour commanders for the refiftance of the French colonies; I now with 
he would apply to our cuftom-houfe entries, and our merchants, for the 
advantages which we | derived from them. 


In 1761, there was no entry of goods from any of the conquered places 
_ but Guadaloupe ; in that year, it ftood thus: | | 


Imports from Guadaloupe, value, 4 79 
In 1762, when we had not yet delivered up out conquefts,... 


the account was, 


Guadaloupe, * > 533.244. 
Martinico, . | 3 288.425 
Total imports, — £. 801.609 


Cc | In 
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In 1663, after we had delivered up the fovereignty of 
thefe iflands, but kept open a communication with them,, 


the imports were, | ff. 
Guadaloupe, | - — F12.303 
Martinico, ~<a : | | 334.165 
Havannah, | 2.4.9. 386- 
Total imports in 1763). _ | value, £. 1.00 5.8 50 


Befides, I find in the account of bullion imported and brought to the- 
Bank, that, during the period in which the intercourfe with the Havannah. 
was. open, we received at that one fhop, in treafure, from that one place, 
£. 559.810 3, inthe yeat 1763, £. 389.450; fo that the import from. 


thefe places in that year amounted to £. 1.395.300. 


On this. ftate the reader will obferve, that I take the imports from, and: 
riot the exports to, thefe.donquefts, as the meafure of tie advantages which: 
we derived from them. {I do fo for reafons which will be fomewhat wor-. 
thy the attention of fuch readers as are fond of this fpecies of inquiry.. 
I fay therefore I choofe the import article, as the beft, and indeed the only: 
ftandard we can have, of the value of the Weft India trade. Our exe. 
port entry does not comprehend the greateft trade we carry on with any: 
of the Weft India ifland$, the fale of negroes; nor does it give any idea. 
of two other advantages ‘we draw from them; the remittances for money: 
{pent here, and the payment of part of the balance of the North American 
trade. It is therefore quite ridiculous, to ftrike a balance merely on the: 
face of an excefs of imports and exports, in that commerce; though, in. 
moft foreign branches,:it is, on the whole, the beft method. If we 
fhould take that ftandard, it would appear, that the balance with our own. 
Hlands is, annually, feveral hundred thoufand pounds againft this country °. 
Such is its afpect on thé cuftom-houfe entries ; but we know the direct 
contrary to be the fal. We know that. the Weft Indians are always 


| f. 
¢ Total imports from the Weft Indies-in 17644. 2.909.411 


Exports to ditto in dittot 5 A hee 


_Excefs of imports, — 2 . ff. 2.012.900 


_ In this, which is the common way of ftating the balance, it will appear upwards-of two mile: 


lions againft us; which is ridiculous. 


indebted 


v€é 
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indebted to’ our merchants, and that the value of every thilling of Weft 
India produce is Englifh property: So that our import from them, and 
not our export, ought always to be confidered as their true value; and 
this corrective ought to be applied to all general balances of our trade, 


_which are formed on the ordinary principles. | 


If poffible, this was more emphatically true of the French Weft India 
iflands, whilft they continued in our hands. ‘That none, or only a very 
contemptible part, of the value of this produce, could be remitted to 
France, the author will fee, perhaps with unwillingnefs, but with the 
cleareft conviction, if he confiders, that in the year 1763, after we had 
ceafed to export to the ifles of Guadaloupe and Martinico, and to the Ha-~ 
vannah, and after the colonies were free, to fend all their produce to Old 


France and Spain, if they had any remittance to make; he will fee, 


that we imported from thefe places, in that year, to the amount of 
£- 1.395.300. So far was the whole annual produce of thefe iflands 
from being adequate to the payments of their annual call upon us, that 
this mighty additional importation was neceflary, though not .quite fuf- 
ficient, to difcharge the ‘debts contracted in the few years we held them. 
The property, therefore, of their whole produce, was ours, not only during 


the war, but even for more than a year after the peace. The author, | 


Thope, will not again venture upon fo rath and difcouraging a propofition, 
concerning the nature and effect of thefe conquefts, as to call them a 
convenience to the remittances of France; he fees by this account, that 
what he afferts, is not only without foundation, but even impoffible to be 


‘#rue. 


_ As to our trade at that time, he labours with all his might to reprefent 
at as abfolutely ruined, or on the very edge of ruin. Indeed, as ufual 
with him, he is often as equivacal in his expreffion, as he is clear in his 
defign. Sometimes he more than infinuates a decay of our commerce 


_in that war; fometimes he admits an encreafe of exports; but it isinorder 


to depreciate the advantages we might appear to derive from that encreafe, 


{ft 


whenever it fhould come to be proved againft him. He tells you, P. 6. 


*‘ that it was chiefly occafioned by the demands of our own fleets 
“© and armies, and inftead of bringing wealth to the nation, were-to be 
** paid for by oppreffive taxes upon the people of England.” Never was 


any thing more deftitute of foundation. It might be proved with the — 


greateft eafe, from the nature and quality of the goods exported, as well 
as from the fituation of the places to which our merchandife was fent, 
and which the war could no ways affect, that the fupply of our fleets and 
armies could not have been the caufe of this wonderful encreafe of trade : 
its caufe was evident to the whole world; the ruin of the trade of France, 


and our poffeffion of her colonies. What wonderful effe€s this caufe 


C2 | -produced, 


. 
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produced, the reader will fee below‘; and he will form on that account 


fome judgment of the authors candour or information. 
Admit however that a preat part of our export, which is the remoteft 
in the world from fa, oh owing to our fupply of our fleets and armies; 
‘was it not fomething ? ——iwas it not peculiarly fortunate for a nation, that 
fhe was able from her own bofom to contribute largely to the fupply of 


her armies militating in fo many diftant countries? The author allows 


-that France did not enjoy the fame advantages, But it is remark- 
able throughout his whole book, that thofe circumftances which have 


ever been confidered as gteat benefits, and decifive proofs of national fu- 


‘periority, are, when in our hands, taken either in diminution of fome other 


apparent advantage, or ‘even fometimes as pofitive misfortunes. The 
opticks of that politiciay muft be of a ftrange conformation, who be-— 
holds every thing in this diftorted light. 

So faras to our trade. ! With regard to our navigation, he is ftill more 


-uneafy at our fituation, ahd ftill more fallacious in his ftate of it. In his 


text, he affirms it‘* to have been entirely engroffed by the neutral nations*.” 


This he afferts roundly ‘and boldly, and without the leaft concern; al- 


margin to fee the full tefutation of this affertion. His own account 


though it. coft no morejthan a fingle glance of the eye upon his own 
proves againft him, that fe the year 1761 the Britith fhipping amounted 


to 527,557 tons——the i i to no more than 180,102. The medium 


¢ 
x 

x 
v 


; 1754 —176r 
7 : . : Ss. Ge ‘ S$. @e 
_ § Total export of Britith godds, value, *8.317.506 15 3 *10.649.581 12 6 
Ditto of foreign goods in time, » | | 2.910.836 14 9 3-553-692 7 1 
Ditto of ditto out of time, ; 559-485 2 10 355.015 O 2 
; 4 
_ Total exports of all kinds, | 11,787,828 12 10 ©=—:14.558.288 19 9 
; 


Total imports, 8.093.472 15 0 9-294.915 1 6 


Balance in favour of England, 


’ 
} 
: 
‘ 
? 
\ 


L£- 3:694.355 17 10 £.5.263.373 18 3° 


ter. 


Here is the ftate of our tradefin 1761, compared with a very good year of profound peace : 
both are taken from the autherttic entries of the cuftom-houfe. How the author can contrive 


_ tg make this encreafe of the export of Englifh produce agree with space of the dreadful 
be sade slice ends oo 


t 

want of hands in England, p. 9, unlefs 
I really do not fee. It is painful to be fo frequently obliged to fet this author right in matters 
of faét. This ftate will fully refute all that he has faid or infinuated upon the difficulties and 


. Gecay of our trade, p. 6, 7, and 9 3 


¢ P. 7. See alfo p. 13. 
of 
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of his fix years Britifh, 2,449,555 tons — foreign only, 906,630. This 
ftate (his own) demonftrates that the neutral nations did not entirely 
engrofs our navigation. | 

' [am willing from a ftrain of candour to admit that this author {peaks 
at random; that he is only flovenly and inaccurate, and not fallacious. 


In matters of account, however, this want of care is not excufable: | 


and the difference between neutral nations entirely engroffing our navi- 
gation, and being only fubfidiary to a vaftly augmented trade, makes a 
moft material difference to his argument. From that principle of fair- 
nefs, though the author {peaks otherwife, I am willing to fuppofe he 
means no more than that our navigation had fo declined as to alarm us 


with the probable lofs of this valuable object. I fhall however fhew, that _ 


his whole propofition, whatever modifications he may pleafe to give it, 
is without foundation; that our navigation was not decreafed; that on 
the contrary it was greatly encreafed in the war; that it was encreafed 
by the war; and that it was probable the fame caufe would continue to 
augment it toa ftill greater height; to what an height it is hard to fay, 
had our fuccefs continued. 

But firftt I muft obferve, I am much lefs folicitous whether his fa& 
be true or no, than whether his principle is well eftablifhed. Cafes are 
dead things, principles are living and productive. I then affirm that, 
if in time of war our trade had the good fortune to encreafe, and at the 
fame time a large, nay the largeft, proportion of carriage had been en- 
grofied by neutral nations, it ought not in itfelf to have been confidered as 
a circumftance of diftrefs, War is a time of inconvenience to trade; in ge- 
neral it muft be ftraitened, and muft find its way as it can. It is often happy 
for nations that they are able to call in neutral navigation. They all aim 
at it. France endeavoured at it, but could not compafs it. Will this au- 
thor fay, that, in a war with Spain, fuch a convenience would not be 
of abfolute neceffity, that it would not be the moft grofs of all follies to 
refufe it? | 

In the next place, his method of {tating a medium of fix years of war, 
and fix years of peace, to decide this queftion, is altogether unfair. To fay, 
in derogation of the advantages of a war, that navigation is not equal to what 
it was in time of peace, is what hitherto has never been heard of. No 
war ever bore that teft but the war which he fo bitterly laments, One 
may lay it down as a maxim, that an average eftimate of an object 
in a fieady courfe of rifing or of falling, muft in its nature be an unfair 
one; more particularly if the caufe of the rife or fall be vifible, and its 
continuance. in any degree probable. Average eftimates are never juft 
but when the object fluctuates; and no reafon can be affligned why it 
fhould not continue ftill to fluctuate. The author chufes to allow nothing 


2 at 


13 


nick. Many went 
as the war continued} the terror wore cff; the danger came to be bet- 
ter appreciated, an 
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atall for this: he hasjtaken an average of fix years of the war. He knew) 


for every body knows; that the firft three years were on the whole rather 


unfuccefsful; and thaf, in confequence of this ill fuccefs, trade funk, and 


navigation declined with it; but that grand delufion of the three laft years 


turned the fcale in ouf favour. At the beginning of that war (as. in the 


commencement of every war), traders were ftruck with a fort of pa- 
ut of the freighting bufinefs. But by degrees, 


.. better provided againft; our trade was cara 


\ ‘ 


ried on in large fle¢ts, under regular conduct, and with great fafety. 
The freighting bufifefs revived, The fhips were fewer, but much 


larger; and though the number‘decreafed, the tonnage was vaftly aug- 


mented ; infomuch that in 1761 the Brzti/b fhipping had. rifen by. the 


author’s own accounf to 527.557 tons,——In the laft year he has given 


us of the peace it amounted to no more than 494.7723 that is, in the laft 


year of the warit was 32.785 tons more than in the correfpondent 


year of his peace average. No year of the peace exceeded it except one, 
and that but little. , | 

The fair account of the matter is this. Our trade had, as we have juft 
feen, encreafed to fo fftonifhing a degree in 1761, as to employ Britith 
and foreign fhips to the amount of 707.659 tons, which is 139.500 more 


than we employed irf the laft year of the peace. Thus our trade en- 


creafed nearly a fifths our Britith navigation had encreafed likewife with 


this aftonifhing increafe of trade, but was not able to keep pace with it; 


and we added about 66.000 ton more of foreign fhipping than had been 


employed in the laft ygar of peace. —- Whatever happened to our fhipping 


in the former years of the war, this would be no true ftate of the cafe 


at the time of the treaty. If we had loft fomething in the beginning, 


we had then recovered, and more than recovered, all our loffes.. Here is 
the fubject of the doleful complaints of the author, that the carrying 


trade was wholly engroffed by the neutral nations. 


I have done fairly, and even very moderately, in taking this year, and not 


his average, as the ftandard of what might be expected in future, had 
the war continued. Whe author will be compelled to allow it, unlefs 
he undertakes to fhew; firft, that the poffeffion of Canada, Martinico, 


Guadaloupe; -~Greanade,the—Havannah, the Philippines, the whole Afri- 


can trade, the whole Eaft India trade, and the whole Newfoundland fith- 


ery, had no certain inevitable tendency to increafe the Britith thipping; 


unlefs, in the fecond place, he can prove that thofe trades were, or might 


by law or indulgence, be carried on in foreign veffels: and unlefs, third- 
ly, he can demonftate that the premium of infurance on Britith {hips 


‘was rifiag as the war continued, He can prove not one of thefe points, 


I will 
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_ Fwill fhew him a fact more, that is mortal to his affertions. It is the 
{tate of our fhipping in 1762. The author had his reafons for ftopping 
fhort at the preceding year. It would have appeared, had he proceeded. 
farther, that our tonnage was in a courfe of uniform augmentation, owing 
to the freights derived from our foreign conquefts, and to the perfe@ fe- 
curity of our navigation from our clear and decided fuperiority at fea.. 
This, J fay, would. have. appeared. from the ftate of the two years :. 


1761. Britith, 527.557 tons. _ Foreign, 180.102 tons.. 
1762. DB, 559.537 tons. _ Dy, 129. 502 tons. 


The two beft years of the peace were in no degree equal.to thefe. 


Much of the navigation of 1763 was alfo owing to the war; this is 


manifeft from the large part of it employed. in the: carriage from the 
ceded iflands, with which the communication ftillcontinued open. Nofuch 
‘eircumftances of glory and advantage ever attended upon a war. Too. 
happy will be our lot,.if we fhould again be forced into a war, to behold 
‘any thing that fhall refemble them; and if we were not then the bet-. 
ter for them, it. is not in.the ordinary courfe of God’s providence to mend. 
our condition.. . | | —_ 


. 


In vain does the author declaim on the high premiums given for the _ 


rs 


loans during that war. His long note {welled with calculations (even-p g.. 


fuppofing the moft inaccurate of all calculations i be juft) on that. 
fubject would be entirely thrown away, did it not ferve to raife a won- 
- derful opinion of his financial {kill in thofe who are not lefs furprifed than. 
_ edified, when, with a folemn face and. myfterious air,.they are told that 
two and two make four.. For what elfe do we learn from this note ? 
That the more expence that is incurred by a nation, the more money will. 
be required to defray it; that, in proportion to the continuance. of that: 
expence, will be the continuance of borrowing ;. that the increafe of bor-. 
rowing and the increafe of debt will go hand in hand. and laftly, that the 
more money you want, the harder it will be to get it; and that the fcarcity. 
of the commodity will enhance the price. Who ever doubted the truth,, 


or the infignificance, of thefe propofitions ? what do they prove ? that war. — 


is expenfive, and peace defirable. They contain nothing more than a| 
common-place againft war;.the eafieft of all.topics,. To bring them home: 
to his purpofe,. he ought to have fhewn, that our enemies had. money 
‘ upon better terms; whieh he has not fhewn, neither can he. I fhall 
fpeak more fully to this point in another place. He ought to have fhewn,, 
that the money they raifed, upon whatever terms, had procured them a 
more lucrative return. He knows that our expenditure purchafed commerce. 
and conqueft; theirs acquired nothing but defeat and bankruptcy. ste 
US 
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Thus the author has laid down his ideas on the fubject of war. Next 
follow thofe he enteftains on that of peace. The treaty of Paris upon 
the whole has his apfrobation. Indeed, if his account of the war be juft, 
he might have {pared himfelf all further trouble. The reft is drawn on 
P.12,13. as an inevitable concfufion. If the Houfe of Bourbon had the advantage, 
| fhe muft give the | ; and the peace, though it were much worfe than it 
is, had {till been a4good one. But as the world is yet deluded on the 
ftate of that warg other arguments are neceffarys; and the au- 
thor has in my otfaion very ull fupplied them. He tells of man 
things we have got,jand. of which he has made out a kind of bill. 
This matter may Be brought within a very narrow compafs, if we 
come to confider th¢ ‘requifites of a good peace under fome plain dif- . 
tint heads. 1 apprehend they may be reduced to thefe: 1. ftability ; 
2. indemnification; 3. alliance. | a 
As to the firft, aie more than obfcurely hints in feveral places; 
that he thinks the pgace not likely to laft. However, he does furnifh a fe- 
curity; a fecurity, ig any light, I fear, but infufficient; on his hypothefis 
P.17. ~furely a very odd ong” ** By ftipulating for the entire pofleffion of the 
‘*¢ continent, (fays he) the reftored French iflands are become in fome 
‘© meafure dependen§ on the Britifh empire, and the good faith of France 
‘* in obferving the treaty 1s guaranted by the value at which. fhe eftimates 
“their poffeffion.” This author foon grows weary of his principles, 
‘They feldom laft lim for two pages together. When the advan- 
. tages of the war were to be depreciated, then the lofs of the ul- 
tramarine colonies fightened the expences of France, facilitated her 
remittances, and thgrefore ber colonifts put them into aur hands. Ac- 
cording to this auther’s fyftem, the actual pofieffion of thofe colo- 
nies ought to give ug,little or no advantage in the negotiation for peace ; 
and yet the chance of poffefling them on a future occafion gives a perfect 
P.6.  fecurity for the prefertvation of that peace. The conqueft of the Havan- 
nah, if it did not ferye Spain, rather diftreffed England, fays our author ‘. 
But the moleftation which her galleons may fuffer from our ftation in « 
Penfacola gives us adwantages, for which we were not allowed to credit 
the nation for the Havannah ‘itfelf; a place furely full as well fituated for 
every external purpof as Penfacola, and of a little more internal benefit. 
than ten thoufand Pepfacolas : : 


a . whe APA - ° 
: : (2 et tact matin meee = 


| -£ € Our merchants fuffered by the detention of the galleons, as their correfpondents in 
s¢ Spain were difabled from paying them for their goods fent to America,” State of the Na- 


tion, p. 7. 


The 
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The author fets very little by conquefts; I fuppofe it is becaufe he P. x2, 


makes them fo very lightly. On this fubject-he {peaks with the greateft 13. 


certainty imaginable. We have, according to him, nothing to do, but 
to go and take poffeffion, whenever we think proper, of the French and 
Spanith fettlements. It were better that he had examined a little what 
advantage the peace gave us towards the invafion of thefe colonies, which 
we did not poffefs before the peace. It would not have been amifs if 
he had confulted the public experience, and our commanders, concern- 
ing the abfolute certainty of thofe conquefts on which he is pleafed to 
found our fecurity. And if, after all, he fhould have difcovered them 
to be fo very fure, and fo very eafy, he might, at leaft, to preferve con- 


fiftency, have looked a few pages back, and (no unpleafing thing to him) - 


‘liftened to himfelf, where he fays, «* that the moft fuccefsful enterprife P, 6. 


could not compenfate to the nation for the wafte of its people, by 
‘< carrying on war in unhealthy climates.’ A pofition which he repeats 
again, p.g. So that, according to himfelf, his fecurity is not worth 
the fuit. According to fact, he has only a chance; God knows what a 


chance, of getting at it. And therefore, according to reafon, the giving _ 


up the moft valuable of all poffeffions, in hopes to conquer them back, 
under any advantage of fituation, is the moft ridiculous fecurity that 
ever was imagined for the peace of ‘a nation. It is true his friends did 


not give up Canadas; they could not give up every thing; let us make . 


the mott of it. We have Canada, we know its value. We have not the 
French any longer to fight in North America ; and, from this circum- 


{tance, we derive confiderable advantages. But here let me reft a little.’ 


The author touches upon a ftring, which founds under his fingers but a tre- 
mulous and melancholy note. — North America was once indeed a great 
 ftrength to this nation, in opportunity of ports, in fhips, in provifions, in 
men. We found her a found, an active, a vigorous member of the em- 
_ pire. I hope, by wife management, fhe will again become fo. But 
one of our capital prefent misfortunes is, her difcontent and dif- 
obedience. To which of the author’s favourites this difcontent is 
owing, we all know but too fufficiently. — It would be a difmal event, 


if this foundation of his fecurity, and indeed of all our public ftrength, 


fhould, in reality, become our weaknefs : and if all the powers of this 


empire, which ought to fall with a compacted weight upon the head of 


our enemies, fhould be diffipated and diftracted by a jealous vigilance, 
or by hoftile attempts upon one another. ‘Ten Canadas cannot reftore 
that fecurity for the peace, and for every thing valuable to this country, 
which we have loft along with the affection and the obedience of our 
colonies. He is the wife minifter, he is the true friend to Britain, who 
- fhall be able to reftore it. | | 

7 D | | Te 
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To return to the fecurity for the peace. The author tells us, that 
the original great purpofes of the war were more than accomplifhed by 
the treaty. Surely he has experience and reading enough to know that, 
in the courfe of a war, events may happen, that render its original very — 
far from being its principal purpofe. This original may dwindle by 
circumftances fo as .to become not a purpofe of the fecond or even 
the third magnitude. I truft this is fo obvious, that it will not be 
neceflary to put cafes for its illuftration. In that war, as foon as 
Spain entered into the quarrel, the fecurity of North-America was no 
longer the fole nor the foremoft object. The Family compa had been 
I know not how long before in agitation. But then it was that we faw 

roduced into daylight and action the moft odious and moft formidable - 
of all the confpiracies againft the liberties of Europe, that ever has been 
framed. The war with Spain was the firft fruits of that league; anda 
fecurity againft that league ought to have been the fundamental point of a 
pacification with the powers who compofe it. We had materials in our 
hands to have conftruCted that fecurity in fuch a manner as never to be . 
fhaken. But how did the virtuous and able men of our author labour 
for this greatend? They took no one ftep towards it. On the contrary 


_. they countenanced, and indeed, as far as it depended on them, recognized 
it in all its parts; for our plenipotentiary treated with thofe who acted 


for the two crowns, as if they had been different minifters of the fame 
monarch. The Spanith minifter received his inftructions, not from Ma- 
drid, but from Verfailles, 

_ This was not hid from our minifters at home, and the difcovery ought 
to have alarmed them, if the good of their country had been the object of 
their anxiety. They could not but have feen that the whole Spanifh mo- 
narchy was melted down into the cabinet of Verfailles. But they thought 
this circumftance an advantage; as it enabled them to go through with | 


_ their work the more expeditioufly. Expedition was every thing to them; 


becaufe France might happen during a protracted negotiation to difcover 


the great impofition of our vi¢tories. 


°° fae + eae 


In the fame fpirit they negotiated the terms of the peace. If it were 
thought advifable not to take any pofitive fecurity from Spain, the moft ob- 
vious principles of policy Mictated that the burthen of the ceffions ought to 

: sand that‘every thing which ovas of grace and favour fhould 
be given to Spain. Spain could not, on her part, have executed a capital 
article in the family compact, which obliged her to compenfate the loffes 
of France. At leaft fhe could not doit in America; for fhe was exprefsly 


' precluded by the treaty of Utrecht from ceding any territory or giving 


any advantage in trade to that power. What did our minifters? They took 
from Spain the territory of Florida, an object of no value except to fhew 
Our 
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‘our difpofitions to be quite equal at leaft towards both powers; and they 
enabled France to compenfate Spain by ‘the gift of Louifiana; loading 
us with all the harfhnefs, leaving the act of kindnefs with France, and 
opening thereby a door to the fulfilling of this the moft confolidating 
article of the family compa@. Accordingly that dangerous league, thus 


abetted and authorized by the Englifh miniftry without an attempt to - 


invalidate it in any way, or in any of its parts, exifts to this hour; and 
has grown ftronger and ftronger, every hour of its exiftence. 

As to the fecand component of a good peace, compen/fation, I have 
but little trouble; the author has faid nothing upon that head. He 
has nothing to fay. After a war of fuch expence, this ought to 
have been a capital confideration. But on what he has been fo prudently 
filent, Ithink it is right to {peak plainly. All our new acquifitions 
together, at: this time, fcarce afford matter of revenue either at 
home or abroad, fufficient to defray the expence of their eftablith- 
‘ments; not one fhilling towards the reduction of our debt, Guada- 
' loupe or Martinico alone would have given us material aid; much in 
the way of duties, much in the way of trade and navigation. A good 
miniftry would have confidered how a renewal of the Affento might 
‘have been obtained. We had as much right to afk it at the treaty of 
Paris as at the treaty of Utrecht. We had incomparably more in our 
hands to purchafe it. Floods of treafure would have poured into this 
kingdom from fuch a fource; and, under proper management, no {mail 
part of it would have taken a public dire@tion, and have fructified an 
exhgufted exchequer. | 
_ If this gentleman’s hero of finance, inftead of flying from a treaty, 
which though henow defends, hecould not approve, and would notoppofe, if 
he, inftead of fhifting into an office, which removed him from the ma- 


nufacture of the treaty, had, by his credit with the then great director, | 
acquired for us thefe, or any of thefe objects, the poffeffion of Guadaloupe 
or Martinique, or of the renewal of the A/fento, he might have held his | 


head high in his country; becaufe he would have performed real fervice ; 
‘ten thoufand times more real fervice, than all the oeconomy of which 
this writer is perpetually talking, or all the little tricks of finance, which 
the experteft juggler of the treafury can practife, could amount to in 
a thoufand years, But the. occafion is loft; the time is gone, per- 

haps, for ever. | 
As tothe third requifite, ai/zance, there too the author is filent. What 
‘ftrength of that kind did they acquire? They got no one new ally; they 
{tript the enemy of not a fingle old one. They difgufted (how juftly, or un- 
juftly, matters not) every ally we had; and, from that time to this, we ftand 
friendlefs in Europe. But of this. naked condition of their pda ed I 
Dz now 
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know fome people.are not afhamed. They have their fyftem of politics ; 
our anceftors grew great by another. In this manner thefe virtuous men 
concluded the peace ; and their practice is only confonant to their theory.” 
Many things more might be obferved on this curious head of our au- 
thor’s {fpeculations. But, taking leave of what the writer fays in his fe- 
rious part, if he be ferious in any part, I fhall only juft point out a piece 
of his pleafantry. No man, I believe, ever denied that the time for 


- making peace is that in which the beft terms may be obtained. But what 
‘that time is, together with the ufe that has been made of it, we are to 


judge by feeing whether terms, adequate to our advantages, and to: our 


‘neceflities, have been actually obtained. — Here is the pinch of the 


queftion, and to which the author ought to have fet his fhoulders in ear- 
neft. Inftead of doing this, he flips out of the harnefs by a jeft’; 
and {neeringly tells us, that, to determine this point, we muft know | 
the fecrets of the French and Spanifh cabinets®, and that parliament 
was pleafed to approve the treaty of peace without calling for the 
correfpondence concerning it. How juft this farcafm on that parlia- 
ment may be, I fay not; but how becoming in the author, I leave it to 
his friends to determine. : | : 
Having thus gone through the queftions of war and peace, the author 
proceeds to {tate our debt, and the intereft which it carried, at the time 
of the treaty, with the unfairnefs and inaccuracy, however, which diftin- 
guifh all his affertions, and all his calculations. To detect every. fallacy, 
and rectify every miftake, would be endlefs. It will be enough to point 
out a few of them, in order to fhew how unfafe it is to place any thing 


dike an implicit truft in fach a writer. 


The intereft of debt contracted during the war, is ftated by the author 
at {[. 2.614.892. The particulars appear in pages 14 and 15. Among 
them is {tated the unfunded debt, £. 9.975.017 {uppofed to carry intereft 
on a medium at 3 per cent. which amounts to £. 299.250. We are re- 
ferred to the Confiderations on the Trade and Finances of the Kingdom, 
p. 22, for the particulars of that unfunded debt. Turn to the work, 
and to the place referred to by the author himfelf, if you have a mind to 
fee a clear detection of a capital fallacy of this article in his account. You 
will there fee that this unfunded debt confifts of the nine following ar- 
ticles; the remaining fubfidy to the duke of. Brunfwick ; the remaining 

€ Something however has tranfpired in the quarrels among thofe concerned in that tranf- 
action. It feems the good Genius of Britain, fo much vaunted by our author, did his duty 
nebly. Whilft we were gaining fuch advantages, the court of France was aftonifhed at our 
conceffions. ‘* J’ai apporté a Verfailles, il eft vrai, les ratifications du Roi d’Angleterre @ voffre 
** grand étonnement, et a celui de bien d’autres. Je dois cela au bontés du Roi d’Angleterre, a 


** celles de Milord Bute, a Monf. le Comte de Viry, 4 Monf. le Duc de Nivernois, et a fia 
“*a mon {¢avoir faire.” Licttres, &c. du Chev. D’Eon, p. 51. 


dedommagement 
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dedommagement to the landgrave of Heffe; the German demands; the 
army and ordnance extraordinaries ; the deficiencies of grants and funds ; 
Mr. Touchit’s claim; the debts due to Nova Scotia and Barbadoes; Ex- 
chequer bills; and Navy debt. The extreme fallacy of this ftate cannot 
efcape any reader who will be at the pains to compare the intereft money, 
with which he affirms us to have been loaded, in his State of the Nation, 
with the items of the principal debt to which he refers in his Con/ideratzons. 
The reader muft obferve, that of this long lift of nine articles, only two, 
the Exchequer bills, and part of the Navy debt, carried any intereft at all. 
The firft amounted to £. 1.80a.000; and this undoubtedly carried inter- 
eft. The whole navy debt indeed amounted to £. 4.576.915; but of this 
only a part carried intereft. The author of the Confderations, &c. labours 
to prove this very point in p. 18; and Mr. G, has always defended himfelf 


upon the fame ground, for the infufficient provifion he made for the dif- 


charge of that debt. The reader may fee their own authority for it +. 
Mr. G. did in fact provide no more than £.2.150.000 for the dif- 


charge of thefe bills in two years. It is much to be wifhed that thefe - 


gentlemen would lay their heads together, that they wouid confider well 
this matter, and agree upon fomething. For when the fcanty- provifion 
made for the unfunded debt is to be vindicated, then we are told it is 
a very /mall part of that debt which carries intereft. But when the public 
ftate is to be reprefented in a miferable condition, and the confequences of 
the late war to be laid before us in dreadful colours, then we are to be 
told that the unfunded debt is within a trifle of ten millions, and fo 
large a portion of it carries intereft that we muft not compute lefs than 
3 per cent. upon the whole, 

In the year 1764, parliament voted £. 650.000 towards the difcharge 
of the navy debt. This fum could not be applied folely to the difcharge 
of bills carrying intereft : becaufe part of the debt due on feamens wages 
muft have been paid, and fome bills carried no intereft at all. Notwith- 


hee The navy bills are not due till fix months after they have been iffued ; fix months 
‘* alfo of the feamens wagea by act of parliament muft be, and, in confequence of the rules 
<< prefcribed by that act, twelve months wages generally, and often much more, are retain- 
*¢ ed ; and there has been befides at all times a large arrear of pay, which, though kept in 
“¢ the account, could never be claimed, the perfons to whom it was due having left neither 
‘© affignees nor reprefentatives. The precife amount of fuch fums cannot be afcertained ; 
‘© but they can hardly be reckoned lefs than 13 or 14 hundred thoufand pounds. On 3)ft 
“© Dec. 1754, when the navy debt was reduced nearly as low as it could be, it ftill amount- 
“¢ ed to 1.296.567/. 185. 113d. confifting chiefly of articles which could not then be dif- 
“<< charged ; fuch articles will be Jarger now, in proportion to’ the encreafe of the eftablifh- 
‘ment; and an allowance muft always be made for them in judging of the ftate of the 
<< navy debt, though they are not diftinguifhable in the account. In providing for that 
'$¢ which is payable, the principal object of the legiflature is always to difcharge the bills 
“for they are the greateft article ; they bear an intereft of 4 per Cent. ; and, when the quan- 
“< tity of them is large, they are a heavy incumbrance upon all money tranfactions.” 
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ay. 


encreafe is great undoubtedly. 
it, and urges it only as a matter of argument to fupport the ftrange chi- 
Americal propofals he is to make us in the clofe of his work for the en- 
creafe of revenue. 


APO Mot rene 
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ftanding this, we find by'an account in the Journals of the H. of C. in 
the following feffion, tha¢the navy debt carying intereft was on the 31ft 
of December 1764no mofe than £. 1.687.442. Iam fure therefore that 
I admit too much when J admit the navy debt carrying intereft, after the 
creation of the navy-annujties in the year 1763 to havebeen £. 2.200.000. 
Add the exchequer bills, and the whole unfunded debt carrying intereft 
will be four millions inftgad of ten ; and the annual_intereft paid for it at 
4 per cent. will be f£. 6p. 009 inftead of £. 299.250. An error of no 


{mall magnitude, and whifh could not have been owing to inadvertency. 


more extraordinary than that of the intereft on the unfunded debt. The 


The mifreprefentation pf the encreafe of the peace eftablifhment is ftill 
However, the author finds no fault with 


The greater he made that eftablifhment, the ftronger 
he expected to ftand in argument : but, whatever he expected or propofed, 
he fhould have ftated the:matter fairly. He tells us that this eftablifhment 
is near £[. 1.500.000 more than it was in 1752, 1753, and other years of 
peace. This he has ddne in his ufual manner, -by-aflertion/ without 

troubling himfelf either vgith proof or probability. For he has not given us 
any ftate of the peace eftdblithment in the years 1753 and 1754, the time 
which he means to com#are with the prefent. As I am obliged to force 


him to that precifion, from which he always flies as from his moft danger- 
cous enemy, I have been at the trouble to fearch the Journals in the period 


between the two laft warg: and I find that the peace eftablifhment, con- 
fifting of the navy, the prdnance, and the fevera]l incidental expences, 
amounted to £. 2.346.594. Now is this writer wild -eneugh to imagine, 
that the peace eftablifhment of 1764 and the fubfequent years, made up 
from the fame articles, is. 3. 800.600 and upwards? His affertion how- 
ever goes to this. But l;muft take the liberty of correCting him in this 
grofs miftake, and from dn authority he cannot refufe,.from his favourite — 
work, and ftanding authority, the Confiderations. We find there, in p. 43', 
, | 


4 Navy, 1.450.900 
Army, f 1.268.500 
Ordnance, 174.600 

' i rpeaiacs 19.200 | 
‘General Surveys in America, 1.600 
Foundling Hofpital, | 38.000 
To the African Committee, 13.000 
For the Civil Eftablithment on the Coaft of Africa, 5-500 
eri — | 100.000 
Deficiency of Land and Male 300.000 
Deficiency of Funds, a os 


Extraordinaries of the Army and Navy, 


See 35-000 
Total, £: 3.609.700 
the 
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the peace eftablifhment of 1764 and 1765 ftated at £. 3.609.700. This 
is near two hundred thoufand pounds lefs than that gtven in the State of 
the Nation. But even from this, in order to render the articles which 
compofe the peace eftablifhment in the two periods correfpondent (for 
otherwife they cannot be compared), we muft deduét firft, his articles 
of the deficiency of land and malt, which amount to £. 300.000. 
They certainly are no part of the eftablifhment, nor are they included 
in that fum, which I have ftated above for the eftablifhment in the time 
of the former peace. If they were proper to be ftated at all, they ought 
to be ftated in both accounts: We muft alfo deduct. the deficiencies 
of funds £. 202.400. Thefe deficiencies are the difference between the 
intereft charged on the public for monies borrowed, and the produce of 
the taxes laid for the difcharge of that intereft. Annual provifion is 
indeed to be made for them by parliament: but in the enquiry before us, 
which is.only what charge is brought on the public by intereft paid or to 
be paid for money borrowed, the utmoft that the author fhould do is to 
bring into the account the full intereft for all that money. This he has 
done in p. 15, and he repeats it in p. 18, the very page Jam now examin- 
ing, £. 2.614.892. To comprehend afterwards in the peace eftablith- 
ment the deficiency of the fund created for payment of that intereft, 
would belaying twice to the account of the war part of the fame fum. 
Suppofe ten millions, borrowed at 4 per cent. and the fund for payment of 
the intereft to produce no more than £[. 200.000. The whole annual 
charge on the public is £. 400.000. It. can be no more. But to charge 
the intereft in one part of the account, and then the deficiency in the 
other, would be charging £.600.000. The deficiency of funds muft 
therefore be alfo deducted‘from the peace eftablifhment. in the Confide- 
rations ; and then the peace eftablifhment in that author will be reduced 
to the fame articles with thofe included in the fum I have already men- 
tioned for the peace eftablifhment :before the laft war, inthe year 1753, 
and 1754. | : 


Peace eftablifhment in the Confiderations, _ 3.609.700 
Deduct deficiency of land and malt, 300.000 
D°. of funds, | 202.400 | 
- ~ -§02.400 
| 3.107.300 
Peace eftablifhment before the late war, in which | 
no deficiencies of land and malt, or funds, | 2.346.594 
included. 7 


Difference, £. 760.709 


Being about half the fum which our author has been pleafed to fuppofe it. 
2 | | Let 


23- 


24 


. The actual intereft of unfunded 
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Let us put the whole together. The author ftates, L- 

Difference of peace eftablifhment before and fince the war, —-1.500.000 

Intereft of debt contracted by the war, 2.614.892 
| 4.114.892 


The real difference in the peace eftablifhmentis,  760.7¢6 
The actual intereft of the funded 
debt, including that charged 2.315.642 
on the finking fund, is, 
débt at.moft, boees 
Total intereft of debt contracted by the war, 2.475.642 


Increafe of peace eftablithment, and intereft of the new debt, 3.236.348 


Error of the author, £. 878.546 


It is true, the extraordinaries of the army have been found confiderably 
greater than the author of the Confiderations was pleafed to foretell they 
would be. The author of the Prefent State avails himfelf of that encreafe, 
and, finding it fuit his. = fets the whole down in the peace-eftablith- 
ment of the prefent times: If this is allowed him, his error perhaps may 
be reduced to £.700.000, But I doubt the author of the Confiderations 
will not thank him for admitting £. 200.000. and upwards, as the peace- 
eftablifhment for .extraordinaries, when that auther has fo much la- 
boured to confine them within £. 35.000. 

Thefe are fome of the ‘capital fallacies of the author. To break the 
thread of my difcourfe asiittle as poffible, I have thrown into the margia 
many inftances, though God knows far from the whole, of his inaccuracies, 
Inconfiftencies, and want ¢f common care. J think myfelf obliged to take 
fome notice of them, in order to take off from any authority this writer 
may have; and to put as end to the deference which carelefs men are 
apt to pay to one who boldly arrays his accounts, and marthals his figures, 
in perfect confidence that-their correctnefs will never ‘be.examined *. 


k Upon the money borrowed‘in 1760, the premium of :1 per cent. was for 24 years, not for 
20; this annuity has been paid B years .inftead of 7; the fum paid is therefore £. 640 ooo in- | 
ttead of £. 560.000; the remainigg term is worth royears and a quarter inftead of 11 years *; 
its value is £. 820.000 inftead of £. 880.000; and the whole value of that premium is 
Z,. 1.450.000 inftead of 1.440.000. The like errors are obfervable in his computation on 
the additional capital of 3 per cent. on the Joan of that year. In like manner, on the Joan of | 
1762, the author computes on § years.payments inftead of 6; and4ays in exprefs terms, that 
take 5 from 19, and there remains 13. Thefe are not errors of the pen or the prefs; the 
feveral computations purfued in this part of the work with great diligence and earneftnefs 


* See Smartand Demoivre. 3 
| I am 
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However, for argument, I am content to take his ftate of it. The 
debt was and is enormous. The war was expenfive. ‘The beft oeco- 
nomy had not perhaps been ufed. But I muft obferve, that war and 
oeconomy are things not eafily reconciled; and that the attempt of 
leaning towards parfimony in fuch a ftate may be the worft management, 
and in the end the worft oeconomy in the world, hazarding the total 
lofs of all the charge incurred, and of every thing elfe along with it. 

But cuz dono all this detail of our debt? Has the author given a fingle 
light towards any material reduction of it? Not a glimmering. We hall 
fee in its place what fort of thing he propofes. But before he commen- 
.ces his operations, in order to fcare the public imagination, he raifes by 
art magic a thick mift before our eyes, through which glare the moft 
ghaftly and horrible phantoms : 


Hunce igitur terrorem animt tenebrasque necefe eft, 
Non radi folis, neque lucida tela diet : 
Difcuttant, fed natura fpecies ratioque. 


Let us therefore calmly, if we can for the fright into which he has put ha: 


appreciate thofe dreadful and deformed gorgons and hydras, which in- 
-habit the joylefs.regions of an imagination, fruitful in nothing but the 
production of monfters. _ ae 

__ His whole reprefentation is founded on the fuppofed operation of our 
debt, upon our manufactures, and our trade. ‘To this caufe he attri- 


butes a certain fuppofed dearnefs of the neceffaries of life, which muft 
_compel our manufacturers to emigrate to cheaper countries, particularly 
‘to France, and with them the manufature. Thence confumption de- 


clining, and with it revenue. He will not permit the real balance of 
our trade to be eftimated fo high as £. 2.500.000, and the intereft. of the 
-~w det to foreigners carries off £.1.500,.000 of that balance. That 


prove them errors upon much deliberation. Thus the premiums in 1759 are caft up 
£;- 90.000 too little, an error in the firft rule of arithmetic. ‘* The annuities borrowed in 
*© 1756 and 1758 are,” fays he, ‘* to continue till redeemed by parliament.” He does not 
take notice that the firft are irredeemable till February 1771, the other till July 1782. In 
this the amount of the premiums is computed on the time which they have run. Weakly 
and ignorantly; for he might have added to this and ftrengthened his argument, {uch as it 
is, by charging alfo the value of the additional 1 per cent, from the day on which he wrote 
to at leaft that day on which thefe annuities become redeemable. To make ample amends, 
however, he has added to the premiums of 15 per cen?. in 1759, and 3 per cent. in 1760, 
the ‘annuity paid for them fince their commencement ; the fallacy’of which is manifeft: for 
the premiums in thefe cafes can be neither more or lefs than the additional capital for which 
the public ftands engaged, and is juft the fame whether 5 or 500 years annuity has been 
paid for it. In private life, no man perfuades himfelf that he has borrowed £..200, be- 

cau(e he happens to have paid 20 years intereft on loan of £. 100. 
France 


- 
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France is not in the fame condition. Then follow his wailings and 
lamentings, which he renews over and over, according to his cuftom —a 
declining trade, and decreafing fpecie—on the point of becoming tri- 
butary to France — of lofing Ireland — of having the colonies torn 
away from us. | 

The firft thing upon which I fhall obferve is, what he takes for grarited 
as the cleareft of all propofitions, the emigration of our manufacturers to 
France. IT undertake to fay that this affertion is totally. groundlefs, and.I 
challenge the author to bring any fort of proof of it. If living is cheaper in 
France, that is, to be had for lefs fpecie, wages are proportionably lower. 
No manufacturer, let the living be what it will, was ever known to fly 
for refuge, to low wages. Money is the frft thing which attracts him. 
Accordingly our wages attract artificers from all parts of the world. 
From two fhillings to one fhilling, is 2 fall, in all mens imaginations, 
which no calculation upon a difference in the price of the neceflaries of 
life can compenfate. But it will be hard to prove, that a French arti- 
ficer is better fed, cloathed, lodged, and warmed, than one in England ; 
for that is the fenfe, and the only fenfe, of living cheaper. If, in truth 
and fact, our artificer fares as well in all thefe refpects, as one in the 


fame ftate in France—~how ftands the matter in point of opinion 


and prejudice, the fprings by which people in that clafs of life are chiefly 
actuated? ‘The idea of our common people, concerning French living, .is 


-dreadful ; altogether as dreadful as our author’s can poflibly be of the 


{tate of his own country; away of thinking that will hardly ever prevail 
on them to defert to France®, | | 

. But, leaving the author’s fpeculations, the fact is, they have not defert- 
ed; and of courfe the manufacture cannot be departed, or departing, with 
them. Iam not indeed able to get at all the details of all our manufac- 
ture; though, I think, I have taken full as much pains for that purpofe 
as our author. Some Ihave by me; and they do not hitherto, thank God, 


fupport the author’s:complaint, unlefs a vaft increafe of the quantity of — 


goods manufactured, be a proof of lofing the manufacture. On a view 
of the regifters. in the Weft-riding of Yorkfhire, for three years before 
the war, and for the three laft, it appears, that the quantities of cloths 
entered wereas follow: ~- | | 


h In acourfe of years a few manufacturers have been tempted abroad, not by cheap living, 
but by immenfe premiums, to fet up as mafters, and to introduce the manufacture. This mult 
happen in every country eminent for the {kill of its artificers, and has nothing todo with taxes 
and the price of provifion. aa 


aici 


1762. 


Pieces broad. 
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Pieces narrow. 


60.724. 724.42 
17 53- 55-358 71.018 
1754+ 56.070 72.394 
| 172.152: 216.454 
Pieces broad. Pieces narrow... 
1765. 54.660 774.1. 
1766. 72.575 78.893 
1767. 102.428 © 78.819 — 
3 years, ending 1767, 229.663 235.130-- 
3 years, ending 1754, 172.152 216.454 


Encreafe, 57. Sir Encreafe, 18.67 


In this manner this capital branch of manufacture has encreafed, un- . 
der the encreafe of taxes; and this not. from a declining, but from a 
greatly flourjfhing period of commerce. I may fay the fame on the beft 
authority of the fabrick of thin goods at Halifax; of the bays at Roch- 
dale; and of that infinite variety of admirable manufaGures that grow and 
extend every year among the fpirited, inventive, and enterprizing traders 
of Manchefter. Sc 7 ; 

A trade fometimes feems to perifh when it only afflumes a differ-_ 
ent form. Thus the coarfeft woollens were formerly exported in great | 
quantities to Ruffia. The Ruffians now fupply themfelves with thefe 
goods. But the export thither of finer cloths has encreafed in pro- . 
portion, -as the other has declined. Poflibly fome parts of the kingdom ~ 
may have felt fomething like a languor in bufinefs. Objeéts like trade 
and manufature, which the very attempt to confine would certainly de- 
ftroy, frequently change their place ; and thereby, far from being loft, are» 
often highly improved. Thus fome manufaCtures have decayed in the ~ 
weft and fouth, which have made new and more vigorous fhoots when - 
tranfplanted into the north. And here it is impoffible to pafs by, though 
— the author has faid nothing upon it, the vaft addition to the mafs of Britifh’ 
trade, which has been made by the improvement of Scotland. What does 
he think of the commerce of the city of Glafgow, and of the manufactures 
of Paifley and allthe adjacent county? Has this any thing like the deadly: 
—afpe@ and facies Hippocratica which the falfe diagnoftic of our ftate 
phyfician has given to our trade in general? Has he not heard of the 
iron works of fuch magnitude even in their cradle which are fet up 
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‘the Carron, which at the fame time have drawn nothing from Sheffield, 


Birmingham, or Wolverhampton? | 

_ ‘This might perhaps be enough to fhew the entire falfity of -the com- 
_plaint concerning the decline of our manufactures. But every ftep we 
advance, this matter clears up more and more ; and the falfe terrors of the 
author are diffipated, and fade away as the light appears. ‘* The trade and 
¢¢ manufactures of this country (fays:he) going to ruin, and a diminution of 
«our revenue from. confamption muft attend the lofs of fo many feamen, 
:s6¢ and artificers.” Nothing more true than the general obfervation: no- 
.thing more:falfe than its application to our circumftances, Let the re- 


-,venue.on confumption fpeak for itfelf: | 


‘Average of net excife, fince the new duties, 3yearsending 1767, 4. 590. 734, 
‘Ditto for 3 years before the new duties, 3 years ending 1759, 3.261.694 


Average encreafe, eee > £. 1.329.040 


‘Here is no diminution. . Here is, on the contrary, an immenfe encreafe. 
This is owing, I thall be told, to the new duties, which may encreafe the 
total bulk; but at the fame time may make fome diminution of the pro- 
duce of the old. Were.this the fact, it would be far. from fupporting the 
author’s complaint. I¢ might have proved that the burthen lay rather 
too heavy; but it would never prove that the revenue from confumption 
-was impaired, which was his bufinefs to do. But what ts the real fact ? 
Let us take, as the beft inftance for the purpofe, the produce of the old 
héreditary and temporary excife granted in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, whofe object is that of moft of the new impofitions, from two aves 


rages, each of 8 years: | — - oe 

a al £. 
Average, firft period, 8iyears, ending 1754, 525.317 
Ditto, fecond period, 8'years, ending in 1767, 538.542 
Encreafe, Pa : _ ff. 13.226 


: : i ; | ° ° ° ; vee ; 
I have taken thefe avefages as including in each, a war and a peace pe- 


riod; the firft before the impofition of the new duties, thé other fince 


. thofe impofitions; andéfuch is the ftate of the oldeft branch of the reve- 
~nue from confumption.. Befides the acquifition of fo much new,,. this 


article, to fpeak of no other, has rather encreafed under the preffure 
of all thofe additional taxes to which the author is pleafed to attribute 
its deftruction. But as the author has made his grand effort againft 
thofe moderate, judicious, and neceffary levies, which fupport all the dig~ 
nity, the credit, and the power of his country, the reader will wee a 

ittle 
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little further detail on this fubject; that we may fee how little oppreflive 
thofe taxes are on the fhoulders of the publick, with which he labours. 
fo earneftly to load its imagination. For this purpofe we take the ftate 
of ‘that fpecific: article upon which the two capital burthens of the war. 
leaned the moft immediately, by the additional duties on malt, and upon 
beer : | 


Average of ftrong beer, brewed in 8 years before the ae : 
additional malt and beer duties ; } 3-895.059 Bar. 

Average of ftrong beer, 8 years fince the duties, § 4.060.726 Bar. 

Encreafe in the laft period, 16 5.667 Bar. 


Here is the effect. of two fuch daring taxes as 3d. by the bufhel addi-' 
tional on malt, and 3 s. by the barrel additional on beer. ‘Two impofitions- 
Jaid without remiffion one upon the neck of the other; and laid upon an 
‘object which before had been immenfely loaded. They did not in the 
leaft impair the confumption: it has grown under them. It appears that, 
upon the whole, the people did not feel fo much inconvenience from the 
new duties as to oblige them to take refuge in the private brewery. Quite 
the contrary happened in both thefe refpects in the reign of king “William s 
and it happened from much {lighter impofitions'. No people can long con- 
fume 2 commodity for which they are not well able to pay. An enlight- 
ened reader laughs at the inconfiftent chimera of our author, of a people 
univerfally luxurious,-and at the fame time opprefied with taxes and de- 
clining in trade. -For my: part, I cannot look on thefe duties as the av« 
thor does, He fees nothing but the burthen. I can perceive the burthen 
as well as he; butI cannot-avoid contemplating alfo the ftrength that fup- 
ports it. From thence I draw the moft comfortable affurances of the 
future vigour, and the ample refources, of this great mifreprefented coun 
try ; and can never prevail on myfelf tq make complaints which have no 
eaufe, in order to raife hopes which have no foundation. : 
When a reprefentation is built on truth and nature, one member fupports 
the other, and mutual lights are given and received from every part. Thus, 
as our manufacturers have not deferted, nor the manufacture left. us, nor 
the confumption declined, nor the revenue funk, fo neither has trade, 


' Although the public brewery Has confiderably encreafed in this latter period, the produce 
of the malt tax has been fomethinp lefs than in the’ former; this cannot be attributed to the 
new malt tax, Had this been-the caufe of the Jeffened confumption, the public brewery, fo 
much more burthened, muft have felt it more. ‘The caufe of this diminution of the male tax, 
I take to have been principally owing to the greater dearnefs of corn in the fecond period than 
the firlt, which, in all its corféquénces, affected the people in the country much more than 
Thofe in the towns.: But-thé revenue from confumption was not on the whole impaired, as 
we have feen in the foregoing page. A ge ‘ 
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which is at once the refulf, meafure, and caufe of the whole, in the leaft 
decayed, as our author has thought proper fometimes to affirm, conftantly 
to fuppofe, as if it were the moft indifputable of all propofitions. The rea- 
dear will fee below the comparative ftate of our trade in three of the beft 
years before our encreafe of debt and taxes, and with it the three la{t years 
fince the author’s date of our ruin ™. Ba, 
In the laft three years the whole of our exports was between 44 and 45 
millions. In the three years preceding the war, it was no more than from 
35 to 36 millions. The average balance of the former period was 
£.. 3-706.000; of the latter, fomething above four millions. It is true, 
that whilft the impreffions of the author’s deftruCtive war continued, our 
trade was greater than it is at prefent. One of the neceflary confequen- 
ces of the peace was, that France muft gradually recover a part of thofe 
markets of which fhe had been originally in poffeffion. However, after 
all thefe deductions, ftill the grofs trade in the worft year of the prefent 
is better than in the beft year of any former period of peace. A very great 
part of our taxes, if not the greateft, has been impofed fince the begin- 
ning of this century. On‘ the author’s principles, this continual encreafe 
of taxes muft have ruindd our trade, or at leaft entirely checked its 
growth. But I have a manufcript of Davenant, which contains an ab- 
{tract of our trade for the years 1703 and 1704; by which it appears, 
m Total imports, value, Exports, ditto. 
11.694.912 


12.243-604 
11.787.828 


I 752 


889. 369 
1753> : 


625.029 
093-472 


2.4.607.870 


I § 
: 


1754 - 


é 


35-726.344 
'2.4.007.870 


Total, 


Exports exceed imports, 


Medium balahce, 


11.118.474 
£: 3-706.158 


16. 164. 532 
T 4-5 50-507 
14.024.964 
44-740.003 
32.685.513 


10.319.946 | 
10.889.742 
11.475.825 


£ 32.685.513, 


1764. 
1765. 
1766, 


Exports exceed, 12.054-490 


£. 4.018.163 


Medium balance for 3 laft years, 


~ 


that 
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that the whole export from England did not then exceed £. 6.552.019, 
It is now confiderably more than double that amount. Yet England was © 
then a rich ahd flourifhing nation. a : | 
-Theauthor endeavours to derogate from the balance in our favour as it 
ftands on the Entries, and reduces it from-4 millions as it there appears to 
no more than £.2.500.000. His obfervation on the loofenefs and inaccura- 
cy of the export entries isjuft; and that the error is always an error of excefs, 
I readily admit. But.becaufe, as ufual, he has wholly omitted fome very 
mnaterial facts, his conclufion is as erroneous as the entries he complains of. 
On this point of the cuftom-houfe entries I fhall make a few obferva- 
“tions. ft, The inaccuracy. of thefe entries can extend only to FReE 
Goops, that is, to fuch Britifh products and manufactures, as are exported 
without drawback and without bounty; which do not in general amount 
to more than two thirds at the very utmoft of the whole export even of our | 
home products. The valuable articles of corn, malt, leather, hops, beer, 
and many others,.do not come under this objeCtion of inaccuracy. The ar- 
ticle of CERTIFICATEGoobDs re-exported, a vaft branch of our commerce, 
"admits of no error (except: fome {maller frauds which cannot be eftimated), 
as they have all a drawback. of duty, and the exporter muft therefore cor- 
rectly {pecify their quantity and kind. The author therefore is not war- 
ranted from the known error in fome of the entries, to make a general 
defalcation from the whole balance in our favour, This error cannot 
affeét more than half, if fo much,.of the export article. 2dly, In the ac- 
count made up at the infpector general’s office, they eftimate only the 
original coft of Britith produéts as they are here purchafed; and on foreign 
goods, only the prices in the country from whence they are fent. This» 
was the method eftablifhed by Mr. Davenant; and, as far as it goes, it 
certainly is a goodone. But the profits of the merchant at home, and of our 
factories abroad, are not taken into the account: which profit on fuch an 
immenfe quantity of goods exported and re-exported cannot fail of being 
very great; five per cent. upon the whole, I fhould think a very mode- 
rate allowance. 3dly, Itdoes not comprehend the advantage arifing from 
the employment of 600.000 tons of fhipping, which muft be paid by the 
foreign confumer, and which, in many bulky articles of commerce, is 
equal to the value of the commodity. This can fcarcely be rated at lefs 
than a million annually. 4thly, The whole import from Ireland and 
_America, and from the Weft Indies, is fet againft us in the ordinary way 
of ftriking a balance of imports and exports ; whereas the import and ex- - 
port are both our own. This is juft as ridiculous, as to put againft the 
general balance of the nation, how much more goods Chefhire receives 
trom London, than London from Chefhire. The whole revolves and circu- 
lates threugh this kingdom, and — as it regardsour profit, in the ro 
: 4. : © 
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of home trade, as much. as if the feveral countries of America and Ireland 
were al] pieced to Cornwall. The courfe of exchange with all thefe places 
is fully fufficient to demonftrate that this kingdom has the whole advantage 
of their commerce. Wheh the final profit upon a whole fyftem of trade refts 
and centers in a certain place, a balance ftruck in that place merely on the 
mutual fale of commodities is quite fallacious. 5thly, The cuftom-houfe 
entries furnifh a moft defective, and indeed ridiculous idea, of the moft va- 
Juable branch of trade we have in the world, that with Newfoundland. 
Obferve what you export thither; a little {pirits, provifion, fifhing lines, 
and fifhing hooks. Is this export the true idea of the Newfoundland trade 


in the light ofa beneficial:branch of commerce? nothing lefs. Examine our © 


imports from thence; it feems, upon this vulgar idea of exports and im- 
ports, to turn the balanc¢ againft you. But your exports to Newfound- 
Jand are your own goods; Your import is your own food; as much your 
own, as that you raife oo your ploughs out of your wn foil; and not 
your lofs, but your gain$ your riches, not your poverty. But fo fallacious 
is this way of judging, that neither the export nor import, nor both toge- 
ther, fupply any idea approaching to adequate of that branch of bufinefs. 
The veffels in that trade, go ftrait from Newfoundland to the foreign mar- 
ket ; and the fale there,}not the import here, is the meafure of its value. 
That trade which is one|jof your greateft and beft is hardly fo much as feen 
in the cuftom-houfe enties ; and it is not of lefs annual value to this nation 
than £. 400.000. 6thly, The quality of your imports muft be confider- 
ed as well as the quantity. To ftate the whole of the foreign import as 
lofs, is exceedingly abfurd. Allthe iron, hemp, flax, cotton, Spanith wool, 
raw filk, woolen and lingn yarn, which ‘we import, are by no means to be 
confidered, as the matteq of a merely luxurious confumption ; which is the 
idea too generally and lopfely annexed to our import article, Thefe above- 


mentioned are materials pf induftry, not of luxury, which are wrought up — 


here, in many inftancesj to ten times, and more, of their original value. 
Even where they are notffubfervient to our exports, they {till add to our in- 
ternal wealth, which cogfifts.in the ftock of ufeful commodities, as much 
as in gold and filver. If looking over the fpecific articles of our export 
and import, I have oftengeen aftonithed far how {mall a part of the fupply 
of our confumption, eith§r luxurious or convenient, we are indebted to na- 
tions properly forei MR ee, . 

Thefe confiderations are entirely paffed over by the author; they have 


‘been but too much neglected by moft who have fpeculated on this fubject, 
But, they ought never to be omitted by thofe who mean to come to any | 


thing like the true ftate of the Britith trade. They compenfate, and they 
more than compenfate, every thing which the author can cut off with any 
appearance of reafon for the over-entry of Britifh goods ; and they reftore 

| , to 
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to us that balance of four millions, which the author has thought proper on 

‘fuch a very poor and limited.comprehenfion of the object to reduce to 

£-2.500.000. | = 

_.  Ingeneral this author is fo circumftanced, that to f{upport his theory he 
is obliged to affume his facts; .and then, if you allow his facts, they will 


not fupport his conclufions. What.if all he fays of the ftate of this ba- 


lance were true? did not the fame objections always lie to cuftom-houfe 
entries? do they defalcate more from the entries of 1766 than from 
thofe of 1754? If they prove us ruined, we were always. ruined. Some 
ravens have always indeed croaked out this kind of fong. They have a 
malignant delight in prefaging mifchief when they are not employed in 
doing it: they are miferable and difapointed at every inftance of the 
‘public profperity. They overlook us like the malevolent being of the 
poet. 7 ! 

w | Tritonida confpicit arcem 

Ingeniis, opibufque, et fefta pace virentem ; 

 ~Vixque tenet latrymas quia nil lacrymabile vidit. 


. It is in this {pirit that fome have looked upon thofe accidents, that 
‘caft an occafional damp upon trade. ‘Their imaginations entail thefe ac- 
“cidents upon usin perpetuity, We have had fome bad harvefts. This muft 
very difadvantageoufly affect .the’balance of trade, and the navigation of a 
‘people, fo large a part of whofe commerce is in grain. But, in knowing 
‘the caufe, we are morally certain, that, according to the courfe of events, 
‘it‘cannot long ‘fubfift. ‘In the three laft years we have exported fcarcely 
“any grain; in good years that export hath been worth twelve hundred 
“‘thoufand pounds and mote; in the two laft-years, far from exporting, we 
have been obliged to import to the amount perhaps of our former ex- 
‘portation. So that in this article the’ balance muft be £. 2.000.000 
againft us; that is, one million in the ceafing of gain, the other in the 
increafe of expenditure. -But none of the author’s promifes or projects 
‘could have. prevented this misfortune; ‘and, thank God, we do not want 
him or them to relieve us from it; “although, if his friends fhould now 
come into power, I doubt not but they will be ready to take credit for 
any encreafe of trade or excife, that may arife from the happy circum- 
{tance of a good harvett, | — | 
This connects with his loud laments and melancholy prognoftications 
concerning the high price of the neceffaries of life and the products of 
Jabour. With all ‘his others I deny this fa@; and I again call upon him 
‘to prove it. Take average and not accident; the grand and firft neceffary of 
life is cheap in this country ; and that too as weighed, not againft labour, 
which is its true counterpoife, but againft money. Does he call the gt of 
| F wheat 
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wheat at this day, betweer 32 and‘ 40 fhillisgs per quarter in London;. 
dear"? He muft know that fuel (an object of the higheft order in the necef- 
faries of life, and of the‘firft neceffity in almoft every kind of manufa@ure): 
is in many of aur prdyinces’cheaper.than in any part of the globe. 
_ Meat is on the whole ‘not exceflively dear, whatever its price may be at. 
particular times and from particular accidents. If it has had any.thing: 
like an uniform rife, thas enhancement may eafily be proved-not: to be 
owing to the encreafe ofjtaxes, but.to uniform encreafe of confumption 
and of money.. Diminifh the latter, and meat in your markets will be 
fufficiently cheap in npn pe but much dearer. in effe@ ; becaufe fewer. 
will be in a condition ta buy. Thus your apparent plenty will be real 
indigence, At prefent, fven under temporary difadvantages, the ufe of.. 
fiefh is. greater here than.any where elfe;.. it is continued without-any. in-. 
terruption of Lents or méagre days; it is fuftained and growing even. with 
the encreafe of our taxes: But. fome have the art of: converting even the 
figns of national profperity into fymptoms-of.decay and ruin.. And our 
author, who fo loudly diitlaims popularity, never fails-to-lay hold of the 
. moft vulgar popular prejudices. and: humours, in hopes to captivate the. 
crowd. Even thofe peevith difpofitions,. which grow out of fome tranfitory 
——e thofe paffing clouds which float in our changeable atmofphere, - 
are by him induftrioufly \figured. into frightful thapes, in order firft to 
terrify and then to govery the populace. : 

‘It was not enough for the author’s purpofe to give this, falfe and difcou= 
raging picture of the ftate;of his own country. It.did not fully anfwer his . 
end, to exaggerate her bufthens, to depreciate her-fucceffes and ta vilify 
her character. Nothing ee been .done unlefs.the fituation of France 
were exalted in proportioa as-that of England had been abafed. The 
reader will excufe. the citation I make at length from his book ; he out-.. 
does himfelf-upon this odcafion.. His confidence is indeed unparalleled,’ 
and altogether of the. heroi¢ caft. ae kG, , 

«* If our rival.:nations were in the fame circumftances with’ ourfelves,. 
<* the augmentation. of our-Taxes would. produce no tl confequences: if we 
«¢ were obliged to raife opr. prices, they muft, from the fame caufes, 
‘© do the like, and could take no. advantage by under-felling and under- 
‘working us. But the alarming confideration to Great Britain is, ¢hat. 
“© France is not in the fan condition. Her diftrefles, during the war, 
‘* were great, but they were immediate ; her want of credit, as has been 
‘¢ faid, compelled her to impoverifh her people by raifing the greateft 
‘s part of her fupplies within the year ; but the burdens fhe impofed on them 
“< were, ina great meafure, temporary, and muft be greatly diminifbed by a 
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"It is dearer in fome places, and rather cheaper in others; but it muft foon all come to 


a level. 
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STATE OF THE NATION. 
*¢-foay years of peace: She could procure ao confiderable loans, there- 
*< fore fhe has mortgaged no fuch opprefive taxes as thofe of Great Britain 
«6 has impofed in perpetuity for payment of interef. Peace mutt, therefore, 
*¢ foon re-éftablifh her commerce and manufactures, efpecially as the 
“tscomparative lightne/s of taxes, and the: cheapnefs of living, in that 
country, muft make France an afylum for Britifh manufactures and 


‘<¢ artificers.” On this the author réfts the merits of his whole fyftem. — 


And on this point I will join iffue with him. If France is not at leaft 
in the /ame condition, even in that very condition which the author falfely 
teprefents to be ours, if the very reverfe of his propofition be not true, 
‘then I will admit his State of the Nation ‘to be jufts and all his inferences. 
from that ftate to be logical and conclufive. It is not furprizing, that 
the author fhould hazard our opinion of his veracity. That is a-virtue on 
which great ftatefmen do not perhaps pique themfelves fo much: but 
ft is fomewhat extraordinary, that he fhould ftake on a very poor calcu- 
lation of chances, all credit for care, for accuracy, and for knowledge of 
the fubje& of which he treats. He is rafh and inaccurate, ‘becaufe he 
thinks he writes to a public ignorant and inattentive. But he may find 
himfelf in that refpe@&, as in many others, greatly miftaken. 7 

In order to contraft the light and vigorous condition of France with 


that of England, weak, and finking under her burthéns, he ftates in his . 


soth page, that France had raifed £. 50.314.378 fterling by taxes within 
the feveral years from the year 1756 to 1762 both inclufive. An Englifhman 
muft ftand aghaft at fuch a reprefentation: To find France able to ras/é 
within the year fums little inferior to all that we were able even to dorrow 
on intereft with all the refources of the greateft and moft eftablifhed credit 
in the world ! Europe was filled with aftonifhment when they faw Eng- 
Jand dorrow in one year twelve millions. It was thought, and very 


juftly, no fmall proof of national ftrength and financial {kill to find a fund * 


for the payment of the intereft upon this fum. The intereft of this, com- 


puted with the one per cent. annuities, amounted only to £. 600.000. 


ayear. This, I fay, was thought a furprizing eftort even of credit. . But 
_ this author talks, as of a thing not worth proving, and but juft worth ob- 
- ferving, that France in one year -raifed fixteen times that fum without 
borrowing, and continued to raife fums not far from equal to it for feve- 
ral years together? Suppofe fome Jacob Henriques had propofed, in the 
year 1762, to prevent a perpetual charge on the nation by raifing ten 
millions within the year. He would be confidered not as a harth 
financier who laid an heavy hand on the public; but asa poor vifionary, 
who had cun mad on fupplies and taxes. They who know that the 
whole land tax of England at 4s. in the pound, raifes but two millions ; 
will not eafily apprehend that any fuch fums-as the author has conjured 
: F 2 oo "up 
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up can be raifed even in the moft opulent nations. France .ewed a Jargé 


debt, and was incumbered with heavy eftablifhments, before that war. 
The author does not formally deny that the borrowed fomething in every 
year of its continuance; Jet him produce the funds for this aftonifhing | 
annual addition to all her vaft preceding taxes, an addition equal to the 
whole excife, cuftoms, land and malt taxes of England taken together. 
But what mutt be the reader’s aftonifhment, perhaps his indignation, 
if he fhould find that this great financier has fallen into the moft unac- 
countable of all errors, no lefs an error than that of miftaking the sdentz= 
cal fums borrowed by France upon intereft, for fupphes ratfed within the year. 
Can it be conceived that any man only entered into the firft rudiments. 
of finance fhould make fo egregious a blunder; fhould write it, thould: 
print it; fhould carry it to a fecond edition ; fhould take it not collaterally 
and incidentally, but lay it down as the corner ftone of his whole fyftem 


in fuch an important point as the comparative ftates. of France and Eng= 


land ? But it willbe faid, that it was his misfortune to be ill inform- 
ed. Not at all. A manof any loofe general knowledge, and. of the 
moft ordinary fagacity, never could have been mitinformed in fo grofs a 
manner; becaufe he would have immediately rejected fo wild and extra= 
vagant an account. _, = ee 
The fact isthis: the credit of France, bad as it might have: been, did | 
enable her (not-to raife within the year) but to dorrow the very fums 


the author mentions; that is to fay 1.106.916.261 livres, making in the | 


author’s computation {”.50.314.378. The credit of France was low ; but it. 
was not annihilated. She did not: derive, as our author choofes to affert, ° 
any advantages from the debility of her credit. Its confequence was the 
natural one: fhe borrowed ; but fhe borrowed upon bad terms, indeed: 
on the moft exorbitant ufury. 

In fpeaking of a foreign revenue, the very pretence to accuracy would. 
be the moft inaccurate thing in the world. Neither the author nor I can 
with certainty authenticate the information we communicate to the public,. 
nor in an affair of eternal fluctuation arrive at perfect exattnefs. All we 
can do, and this we may be expected ta do, 1s to avoid grofs errors and: 
blunders of a capital nature. We cannot order the proper officer to: lay- 
the accounts before the hqufe. But the reader muft judge om the pro- 
bability of the accounts wq@lay before him. The author fpeaks of France 
as raifing her fupplies for war by taxes within the year; and of her debt, 
asa thing fcarcely worthy of notice. I affirm that fhe borrowed large 
fums in every year; and has thereby accumulated an immenfe debt. 
This debt continued after the war infinitely to embarrafs her affairs ; and’ 
to find fome means for its reduction was then and has ever fince been the’ 
firtt object of her policy. But fhe has fo little fucceeded in all her — 

| | + cthat 
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great-amount, and which bear an intereft. 


At the end of the war, the intereft payable on her debt amounted to > 
upwards of fever millions fterling. M. De la Verdy, the laft hope of the : 


French finances,. was called in, to aid in the reduction -of ‘an intereft, fo 


light to our author, fo intolerably heavy upon thofe-who are to pay it. . 


After. many unfuccefsful. efforts towards reconciling arbitrary reduction 


with public credit; he was obliged to go the plain high road ‘of power, 
and.to impofe- a tax of 10 per cent. upon a very great part of. the capital . 


debt.of:that: kingdoms; and. this meafure of prefent eafe, to:the deftruc- 


tion of: future credit, produced about f£..500.000 a year, which 


was carried:to their Caz/fe d:amortiffément, or finking .fund.. But fo un- 


faithfully. and unfteadily has this-and all the other articles which. 


‘compofe that fund been applied to their purpofes, that they have given 


the {tate but.very little even of prefent relief, fince it is known to the - 
whole-world ‘that fhe.is behind hand: on every one of her eftablifhments. | 
Since the year 1763, there has been. no operation of any confequence on - 
the. French finances: and in this enviable. condition is France .at prefent . 


with regard to her-debt. 


Every body knows that the principle of the debt is. but a name; 
the intereft isthe.only thing which can diftrefs a nation. Take this:idea, - 


_ which: will not be difputed, and compare the .intereft paid by England 


with that paid by France: . 
: : fe 
Intereft paid by France, funded and unfunded, for perpe- 


tuity of on lives, after the tax of 10 per cent. . 


i 6.500.000 - 


Intereft paid by England, as ftated by the author; p. 27,, 4.600,000 . 
Intereft paid by France exceeds that paid by England, , £-. 1.900.000 - 


The author cannot complain, that I ftate thé-intereft'paid by England 


as too low. He takes it himfelf as the extremeft term. Nobody who 


knows any thing of the French finances will affirm that I ftate the in- 


tereft paid by that kingdom too high. It might be eafily proved to - 


amount to a great deal more: even this is near two millions above what: 


is paid by England. 


FR There ~ . 


=) a 
that the perpetual debt of France is at this hour little fhort of £.100.000.066 ° _ 
fterling; that fhe ftands charged with at leaft 40,000,000 of Englith: 
pounds. on life-rents and tontines. The annuities paid at this day at the 
Hatel de Ville of Paris, which are by no means her fole payments of that: 
“nature; amount to 139.000.000 of livres, that is, to 6.318.000 pounds ; : 
‘befides Billets au. porteur, and various detached and unfunded debts, to a. 
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There are three ftandards to judge of the good condition of a nation 
‘with regard to its finances, ft, Therelief of the people. 2d, The equa- 
dity of fupplies to eftablifhments. 3d, The ftate of public credit. Try 
‘France on all thefe ftandards. | 

Although our author very liberally adminifters relief to the people of 
France, its government, has not been altogether fo gracious. Since the 
.peace, fhe has taken off but a fingle Vingtzeme, or fhilling in the pound, 
and fome fmall matter in the- capitation. But if the government has 
‘relieved them in one point, it has only burthened them the more heavily 
in another. The ZazHe°, that grievous and deftruCtive impofition, which 
-all their financiers lament, without being able to remove or to replace, 
has been augmented no lefs than 6 millions of livres, or 270.000 pounds 
Englith. A further augmentation of this or other duties is now talked of ; 
and it is certainly neceflary to their affairs: fo exceedingly remote from 
-either truth or verifimilitude is the author’s amazing affertion, that the 
-burthens of France in the war were in a great meafure temporary, and muft 
sbe greatly diminifhed by a few years of peace. | | 

In.the next place, if the people of France are not lightened of taxes, 
fo neither is the ftate difburthened of charges. I {peak from very good 
information, that the annual income of that ftate is at this day 30 mil- 
lions of livres, or.£. 1.350.000 fterling, fhort of a provifion for their or- 
dinary peace eftablifhment, fo far are they from the attempt or even hope 
to difcharge any part of the capital of their enormous debt. Indeed un- 
er fuch extreme ftraitnefs and diftraction labours the whole body of their 
finances, fo far does their charge outrun their fupply in every particular, 
that no man, I believe, who has confidered their affairs with any degree of 
attention or information, but muft hourly look for fome extraordinary 
convulfion in that whole fyftem ; .the effect of which on France and even 
on all Europe it is difficult to conjecture. 

In the third point of view, their credit. Let the reader caft his eye on 
a table of the price of French funds, as they ftood a few weeks ago, com- 
pared with the ftate of fome of our Englith fiocks, even in their prefent 
dow condition : | | 


French, Britifh. 
5 per cents, - 63. | Bank flock, 5.2, — 189- 
4 per cent. (not taxed) 57.. 4 per cent. cont. 100. 


3 per cent. CittQg. xz QO. —--.—-  g-per-cent.coml.. ~~~ SB0 
——-—-+—-"“*P is Ttate of the funds of France and England is fufficient to convince — 
even prejudice and obftinacy, that if France and England are not in the 
fame condition (as the author affirms they are not) the difference is 


° A tax rated by the intendant in each generality on the prefumed fortune of every perfon 
pe'ow the degree of a gentleman. | 


=e 


infinitely 
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-ipfinitely.to the difadyantage of France. . This depreciation of their funds 
has not much the: air of a nation lightening burthens and difcharging 
debts. - | 

Such is the true comparative ftate of the two kingdoms in thofe capi- 
tal points of view.. Now as to the nature of the taxes which provide for 


this debt, as well as for their ordinary eftablifhments, the author has 


thought proper to affirm that ‘‘ they are comparatively light ;” «* that the 
«¢ has mortgaged no fuch oppreflive taxes as otirs:” his effrontery on this 


head is intolerable. Does the author recollect a fingle tax in England to 
which fomething parallel. in nature, and as heavy in burthen, .does not. 
exift im-France? does he not know that the lands of the nobleffe are. 
ftill under the load of the greater part of.the old..feudal: charges, from . 

i have been relieved for upwards of 100 years, . 
and which were in kind, as well.as burthen, much worfe than our mo-. 
dern land tax? Befides that. all the gentry of France.ferve in the army 
on very flender pay, and‘to the. utter ruin of:their fortunes: All thofe- 
who are not noble -have their lands. heavily. taxed. Does he not 
know that wine, brandy, foap, candles, leather, falt-petre, gunpowder, | 
are taxed in France? has he not heard that government in France has - 
made a monopoly of that great-article of /glt? that they compel the peo- - 
ple to take a certain quantity of it, and at a.certain rate, both rate and. 
quantity fixed at the arbitrary pleafure of the.impofer®? That.they pay.: 
in France the Tas//e, an arbitrary impofition on prefumed property ? That» 
a.tax is:-laid in fa&t and name, on the fame arbitrary ftandard, upon the - 
acquifitions. of their :zzdufiry? and that in France a heavy capstation-tax. 


which the gentry of:Englan 


is alfo paid,.from the higheft to the very pooreft fort of people? have 
we taxes of fuch weight, or any thing at all of the compulfion, in the ar- 


ticle of falt.? do: we pay any tazllage, any faculty-tax, any induftry-tax ? 
do we pay any capitation-tax whatfoever. I believe.the people of Lon- - 
don would. fall into an agony.to hear of fuch taxes propofed upon them . 
as are paid in Paris. There is not a_fingle article of provifion for man | 
or beaft, which enters. that great city, and is not excifed. corn, hay, . 
meal, butchers meat, fith, fowls, every thing. I do not.here mean - 


to cenfure the. policy.of taxes laid on the.confumption of great luxu- 


rious cities; lI.only ftate the. faét.. We thould:. be. with difficulty. 


brought to hear of a tax of 50 s. upon every ox fold in Smithfield.. Yet 


this tax is paid in Paris.. Wine, the lower fort of wine, little better. - 
than Englith {mall beer, pays 2.4..a bottle. : We indeed tax our beer: ‘but. 
the impofition on {mall beer iswery far from heavy. In. no part of. 


P Before the war it was fold to, or rather forced on, the confumer at 11 fous, or about 5d. 
the pound. What it is at prefent, I am not informed. Even this will appear no trivial impolie.. 


tion. . In London, falt may be had at a penny farthing per pound from the laft retailer. 
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England are eatables of jany kind the obje& of taxation. In.almoft every 


_ other country in Europg they are excifed ; more or lefs,in-one place or in 


ments, written with fu 


_ reprefentations of num 


another. -.I have by.mé the ftate of. the revenues of many of the princi- 
pal nations on the contgnent ; and on comparing them with ours, I think 


Jam fairly warranted fo affert, that England is.the moft lightly taxed of 


any of the great ftates of Europe. They whofe unnatural and fullen joy 
arifes from a contemplation of the diftreffes of their country will revolt at 
this pofition. But, if-}am called upon, I will prove it beyond all poffibi- 
lity of difpute ; even though this, proof fhould deprive thefe gentlemen 
of the fingular fatisfation of confidering their country as undone; and 
though the beft civil government, the beft conftituted, and the beft ma- 
naged revenue that ev¢r the world beheld, fhould be. thoroughly vindi- 
cated from their perpequal clamours and complaints. As to our neigh- 
our and rival Francejin addition to what I have here fuggefted, I fay, 
and when the author choofes formally to deny, I fhall formally prove it, 
that her fubjects pay mpre than England, on a computation of the wealth 
of both countries; that her taxes are more injudicioufly and more op- 
preffively impofed ; mére vexatioufly collected; come ina fmaller pro- 
portion to the royal cdffers, and are lefs applied by far to the public fer- 
vice. Iam not one of thofe who choofe to take the author’s word for this 
happy and flourifhing fondition of the French finances, rather than at- 
tend to the changes, the violent pufhes, and the defpair, of all her own 
financiers. Does he chofe to be referred for the eafy and happy condi- 
tion of the Tubje&t in France to the remonftrances of their own parliae 
h an eloquence, feeling, and energy, as I have not 

er writings ? The author may fay their complaints 
e effects of faction. I anfwer, that they are the 
rous, grave, and moft refpectable bodies of men, 
upon the affairs of theigown country. But, allowing that difcontent and 
faction may pervert theljudgment of fuch venerable bodies in France, we 
have as good a right toMuppofe that the fame caufes may full as probably 
have produced from a private, however refpectable perfon, that frightful, 
- I truft I have fhewn, groundlefs repefentation of our own affairs in ~ 
England. ; | a | Lo? 
. The author is fo i of the dangerous effects of that reprefenta- 
tion, that he thinks-tt-fitceffrry; -an Bh yt it cadet el 
them. He affures us *.that he has not made that difplay of the difficul- 


teen exceeded in any o 
are exaggerated, and t 


*¢ ties of his country, ‘to expofe her counfels to the ridicule of other ftates, 


** or to provoke a vanquifhed enemy to infult her; nor to excite the peo- 
<« ples rage againft their governors, or fink them into a defpondency of the 
«« public welfare.” I readily admit this apology for his intentions. God — 
forhid I fhould think any man capable of entertaining fo a a 
enfele 
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fenfelefsa defign. The true.caufe of his drawing fo fhocking a picture is 
no more.than this; and it cught rather to claim our pity than excite our 
indignation. He finds himfelf out of power ; and this condition is into- 


Jerable to him. The fame fun which gilds all nature, and exhilarates the - 


‘whole creation, does not :fhine upon difappointed ambition. It is fome- 
thing that rays out of darknefs, and infpires nothing but gloom and me- 
Jancholy. Men in thisdeplorable ftate of mind find a comfort in {pread- 
ing the contagion of their {fpleen. . They find an advantage too ; for it is 
a general popular error to imagine the loudeft complainers for the public, 
to be the moft anxious for its welfare. If {uch perfons can anfwer the 


ends of relief and profit to themfelves, they are apt to be carelefs enough _ 


about either the means or the confequences. 
Whatever this complainant’s motives may be, the effects can by no 


poflibility be other than thofe which he {fo itrongly, and, I hope truely, 


difclaims all intention of producing. To verify this, the reader has only 
to confider how dreadful a picture he has drawn in his 32d page of the 
ftate of this kingdom ; fuch a picture as, I believe, has hardly been appli- 
cable without fome exaggeration to the moft degenerate and undone 
commonwealth that ever exifted. Let this view of things be.compared 
with the profpect of a remedy which he propofes in the page directly op- 
pofite and the fubfequent. I believe no man living could have imagined 
it poffible, except for the fake of burlefquing a {ubje@, to propote re- 
-medies {fo ridiculoufly difproportionate to the evil, fo full of uncertainty 
in their operation, and depending for their fuccefs in every ftep upon the 
-happy event of fo many new, dangerous, and vifionary projects. It is not 


-amifs, that he has thought proper to give the publick fome little notice of | 


what they may expect from his friends when our affairs fhall be com- 
mitted to their management. Let us fee how the accounts of difeafe and 
remedy are balanced in his State of the Nation. In the firft place, on 
the fide of evils, he ftates, «« An empoverifhed and heavily-burthened 
‘* pablic. A declining trade and decreafing {pecie.. The power of the 


‘«* crown never. fo much extended over the great; . but the great without _ 


‘* influence over the lower fort. Parliament lofing its reverence-with the 
“‘ people. The voice of the multitude fet up againft the fenfe of the le- 
<¢ giflature ; a people luxurious and licentious, impatient of rule, and 
‘© defpifing all authority. Government relaxed in every finew, and a 
«“‘ corrupt felfith {pirit pervading the whole.. An opinion of many, that 
«© the form of government is not worth contending for. No attachment 
‘¢ in the bulk of the people towards. the conftitution. No reverence for 
«« the cuftoms of our anceftors. No attachment but to private intereft, 
‘nor any zeal but for f&lfifh gratifications. ‘Trade and manufactures 
*‘ going toruim. Great Britain.in of becoming tributary to F ste 
2 4 a | ‘¢ an 
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«and the defcent of the crown dependent on her pleafure. Ireland in 
‘* cafe of war to become a prey to France; and Great Britain, unable to 
‘<¢ recover Ireland, cede it by treaty (the author never can think of a 
‘¢ treaty without making ceffions), in order to purchafe peace for herfelf. - 
«« The colonies left expofed to the ravages of a domeftic, or the conqueft 
‘©of a foreign enemy.” — Gloomy enough, God knows. The author 
well obferves, that a mind not totally devoid of feeling cannot. look upon 


| Jfuch a profpeét without horror ; and an heart capable of humanity muft be 


unable to bear tts defcription. He ought to have added, that no man of 


- common difcretion ought to have exhibited it to the public, if it were 


true; or of common honefty, if it were falfe. 4 

But now for the comfort; the day-ftar which is to arife in our hearts; 
the author’s grand fcheme for. totally reverfing this difmal ftate of things, | 
and making us ‘* happy at home and refpected abroad, formidable in war 
‘© and flourifhing in peace.” | 7 | 

In this great work he proceeds with a facility equally aftonifhing and 
pleafing. Never was financier lefs embaraffed by the burthen of efta- 
blifhments, or with the difficulty of finding ways and means. If an efta- 
blifhment is troublefome to him, he lops off at a ftroke juft as much of it — 
as he choofes. He mows down, without giving quarter, or afligning rea- 
fon, army, navy, ordnance, ordinary, extraordinaries ; nothing can ftand 
before him. Then, when he comes to provide, Ama/thea’s horn is in his 
hands; and he pours out with an inexhauftible bounty, taxes, duties, 
loans, and revenues, without uneafinefs to himfelf, or burthen to the 
publick.. Infomuch, that when we confider the abundance of his refour- 
ces, we cannot avoid being furprized at his extraordinary attention to fa- 
vings. Butit is all the exuberance of his goodnefs. 

This book has fo much of a certain tone of power, that one would be 


_almoft tempted to think it written by fome perfon who had been in high 


office. A man is generally rendered fomewhat a worfe reafoner for.ha-_ 


‘ving been a minifter. In private, the affent of liftening and obfequious 


friends ; in publick, the venal cry and prepared vote of a paffive fenate, 
confirm him in habits of begging the queftion with impunity, and af- 
ferting without thinking himielf obliged to prove. Had it.not been for 
fome fuch habits, the author could never have expected that -we fhould 
take his eftimate for a peace eftablifhment folely on his word. 


_—-Thie.eftimate which he gives, is the great ground-work of his plan 


for the national redemption; and it ought to be well and firmly laid, 
or what muft became of the fuperftruGture ? One would have thought 
the natural method in a plan of reformation would be, to take the pre- 
fent exifting eftimates as they ftand ; and then to fhew what may be prac- 
ticably and fafely defalcated from them. This would, I fay, be the 

natural 
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natural courfe; and what would be expected from a man of bufinefs, 
But this author takes a very different method. For the ground of his {pe~ 
culation of a prefent peace eftablifhment, he reforts to a former fpecu- 
lation of the fame kind, which was in the mind of the minifter of the 
year 1764. Indeed it never exifted any where elfe. «* The plan,” fays P. 33. 
he, with his ufual eafe, “‘ has been already formed, and the outline | 
‘¢ drawn by the adminiftration of 1764. I fhall attempt to fill up the 
«¢ void and obliterated parts and trace its operation. The ftanding ex- 
“‘ pence of the prefent (his projected) peace eftablifhment improved by 
‘* the experience of the two laft years may be thus eftimated;” and he eftie 
mates itat £.3.468.161. = | 

Here too it would be natural to expect fome reafons for condemning 
the fubfequent atual eftablifhments which have fo much tranfgreffed the 
limits of his plan of 1764, as well as fome arguments in favour of his 
new project ; which has in fome articles exceeded, in others fallen fhort, 
but on the whole is much below his old one. Hardly a word on any of 
thefe points, the only points however that are in the leaft effential ; for 
_unlefs you affign reafons for the encreafe or diminution of the feveral ar- 
ticles of public charge, the playing at eftablifhments and eftimates is an — 
amufement of no higher order, and of much lefs ingenuity, than Qve/- 
tions and commands, or What ts my thought hke? ‘To bring more diftinctly 
under the reader’s view this author’s ftrange method of proceeding, [ 
will lay before him the three. f{chemes; viz. the idea of the minifters in 
1764, the actual eftimates of the two laft years as given by the author 
himfelf, and laftly the new proje& of his political milleanium : = 


—_ | f. 
Plan of eftablifhment for 1764, as by Confiderations, p. 43,° 13.609.700 
Medium of 1767 and 1768, as by State of the N — 


p. 29 and 30, 3-919.375 
Prefent peace eftablifhment, as by the projet in. ae 68.16 
of the Nation, p. 33, 3:400.101 


It is not from any thing our author has any where faid, that you are 
enabled to find the ground, much lefs the juftification, of the immenfe 
difference between thefe feveral fyftems; you muft compare them your-- 
felf, article by article; no very pleafing employment, by the way, to 
compare the agreement or difagreement of two chimeras. I now only 
fpeak of the comparifon of his own two projects. As. to the latter of 
them, it differs from the former, by having fome of the articles diminifh- 
ed, and others encreafed. 1 find the chief article of redu¢tion arifes {rom Confid. 
the {maller deficiency of land and malt, and of the annuity funds, which ane 


_. 4 The figures in the Confiderations are wrong caft up; it fhould be £. 3,608.70. P- 33- 
G 2 = he 
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S-. of N. 


1+ 33: 
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he brings down to £. 295.000 in his new eftimate,. from £. 502.400; 
which he had allowed for thofe articles in the Confiderations. With thts 


reduction, owing, as it muit be, merely to a fmaller deficiency of funds, he 
has nothing at all todo. It can be no work and no merit of his. But:with 


regard to the encreafe, the matter is very different. It is all hisown,; the 


publick is loaded (for any thing we can fee to the contrary) entirely gratis. 


The chief articles of the encreafe are on the navy, and on the army and ord- 


nance extraordinaries; the navy being eftimated in his State of the Natton 
£. 50.000 a year more, and the army and ordnance extraordinaries [.40.006 
more than he had thought proper to allow for them in that eftimate in his 
Confiderations, which he makes the foundation of his prefent projedt. He 
has given no fort of reafon, ftated no fort of neceffity for this additional 
allowance ¢ither in the one article or the other. What is ftill ftronger, 
he admits that his allowance for the army and ordnance extras is too 
great, and exprefsly refers you to the Confiderations ; where, far from 
giving £.75.000 a year to: that fervice, as the State of the Nation has 
done, the author apprehends his own feanty provifion of f°. 35.000 to be 
by far too confiderable, and thinks it may well admit of further redutions*. 
Thus, according to his own principles, this great oeconomift falls into a 
vicious prodigality ; and is as far in his eftimates from a confiftency with 
his own principles as with the real nature of the fervices. 3 

Still, however, his prefent eftablifhment differs from its archetype of 
1764, by being, though raifed in particular parts, upon the whole about 
f,. 141.000 {maller. It is improved, he tells us, by the experience of the 
two laft years. One would have concluded that the peace eftablifhment 


of thefe two years had been lefs than that of 1764, in order to fuggeft to 


r The author of the State of the Nation, p. 34, informs us, that the fum of £. 75.000, 
allowed by him for the extras of the army and ordnance, is far Jefs than was allowed tor the 
fame fervice in the years 1767 and 1768. It is fo undoubtedly, and by at leaft £. 200.000. 
He fees that he cannot abide by the plan of the Confiderations in this point, nor is he willing 
wholly to give it up. Such an enormous difference as that between £. 35.000 and £. 300.000 
puts him to a ftand. Should he adopt the latter plan of encreafed expence, he muft then 
confefs, that he had, on a former occafion, egregioufly trifled with the publick ; at the fame 
time all his future promifes of redaction. muft fall to the ground. If he ftuck to the £. 35.000; 
he was fure that every one muft.expect from him fome account how this monftrous charge 
came to continue ever fince the war, when it was clearly unneceffary ; how all thofe fuccefs 
fions of minifters (his own included), came'to pay it; and why his great- friend in parliament, 
and his partizans without doors, came not to purfue to ruin, at leaft to utter fhame, the au- 
thors of fo groundlefs and fcandalous a profufion, In this {trait he took a middle way ; and to 
come nearer the real ftate of the fervice, he outbid the Confiderations, at one ftroke, £.40.000 3 
at the fame time he hints to you, that you may expec? fome benefit alfo from the original plan, 
But the author of the Confiderations will not fuffer him to efcape fo. He has pinned him 
down to his £. 35.0003 for that is the fum he has chofen, not as what he thinks will probably 
be required, but as making the moft ample allowance for every poffible contingency. See 
that author, p. 42 and 43. 


the 
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the author bis improvements, which enabled him to reduce it. But how 
does that turn out 2 — 


Peace eftablithment * 1767 and 1768, medium, - 3-919. 375 


Ditto, eftimate in the Confiderations, for 1764, 3.609.700 
Difference, . | £. 309.675 


A vaft encreafe: inftead of diminution. ‘THe experience then of the two 
laft years ought naturally to have given the idea of. an heavier eftablifh-. 
ment; but this writer is able to diminifh by encreafing, and to draw the . 

effects of fubtraction from the operations of addition. By means of thefe. 
new powers he may certainly do whatever he pleafes.. He is indeed mo-=: 
derate enough in the ufe of them, and condefcends to fettle his. eftablith 
ment at £. 3.468.16: a year. - | | 

However, he has not yet done with it; he has further ideas: of faving, 
and new refources of revenue. Thefe additional favings are principally. | 
two: rift, It is to be hoped, fays he, that the {um of £. 250.000 (which in P. 34. 
the eftimate he allows for the deficiency of land and malt) will be lefs 
bY 4 37.924 . | | 
' 2d, That the fum of £. 20.000 allowed for the Foundling Hofpital,- 
and £. 1.800 for American Surveys, will foon ceafe to be neceffary, as the 
fervices will be compleated. | | 

What follows with regard to the refources is very well worthy of the Ibid. 
reader’s attention. <«* Of this eftimate, fays he, upwards of £. 300.c0o 
‘‘ will be for the plantation fervice} and that fum,.f-4ope,. the people of 
* Ireland and the colonies might be induced to take off Great Britain, and 
‘‘ defray between them in the proportion of £. 200.000 by. the colonies, 
‘and £. 100.000 by Ireland.” _ | | | 

Such is the whole of this mighty {cheme. ‘ake his reduced eftimate,. 
and his further reductions, and his refources all together, and the refult. 

| * 


* Fie has done preat injuftice to the eftablifhment of 1768-5; but I have not. here time for this 
difcufion, nor is it neceflary to this argument. a : 
* In making up this account he falls into a furprifing error of arithmetic. ‘* The deficien- P. 33, 
*< cy of the land-tax in‘the year 1754 and 1755, when it was at 25. amounted to no more, 
** on a medium, than £. 49.372: to which, if we add balf the fum, it will give.us £. 79.058 
** as the peace deficiency at 35.” ; se a 


: Total, to : ‘ 4 2 2 
Add the half, . . 21 686 
Refult, | ££: 74.058 


Which he makes £. 79.058. This is indeed in disfavour of his argument ; but we thall fee 
that he has ways, by other errors, of reimburfing himéelf. . . 4 


| will 
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will be; He will certainly lower the provifion made for the navy. He 


will cut off largely (God knows what or how) from the army and ord- 
nance extraordinaries. He may be expected to cut off more. He dopes 
that the’deficiencies on land and malt will be lefs than ufual; and he 
hopes that America and Ireland might be zzduced to take off £7. 300.000 of 


' our.annual charges. 


If any one of thefe Hopes, Mights, Infinuations, Expeétations, and. In- 
ducements fhould fail him, there will be a formidable gaping breach in 
his whole. project. If all of them fhould fail, he has left the nation 
without a glimmering of hope in this thick night of terrors which he 


has thought fit to fpread about us. If every one of them, which attended 


with fuccefs, would fignify any thing to our revenue, can have no effect 
but to add to our diftractions and dangers, we fhall be if poffible in a ftitl 
worfe condition from his projects of cure than he reprefents us from our 
original diforders. 

Before we examine into the confequence of thefe fchemes, and the 
probability of thefe favings, let us f{uppofe them all real and all fafe, and 
then fee what it is they amount to, and how he reafons on them: 


Deficiency. on land and malt, lefs by | | 37.000 


_ Foundling Hofpital, 29.000 


American Surveys, | | 1.800 
! | £. 58.800 


| 
This is the amount of the only articles of faving he f{pecifies; and yet 
he choofes to affert «« that we may venture on the credit of them to re- 
*«duce the ftanding expences of the eftimate (from /’. 3.463.161) to 
« £.3.300.000;” that is, fora faving of £. 58.000, he is not afhamed 


to take credit for a defalcation from his own ideal eftablifhment in afum | 


of no lefs than £. 168.161! Suppofe even that we were. to take up the 
e{timate of the Confiderations (which is however abandoned in the State 
of the Nation), and reduce his £. 75.000 extraordinaries to the original 
£35,000. -Still all thefe favings joined together give us but £. 98.000 ; 
that 1s, near f. 70.000 fhort of the credit he.calls for, and for which he 
has neither given any teafog, oF furnifhed any data whatfoever for others 


Such are his favings, as operating on his own project of a peace efta- 


blifhment, Let us now confider them as they affect the exifting eftablith- - 


ment and our actual fervices. He tells us, the fum allowed in his efti- 
mate for the navy is “ £. 69.321 lefs than the.grant for that fervice in 


4 1767; but in that grant £. 30.000 was included for the purchafe of 
«hemp, 


t 
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hemp, anda faving of about £. 25.000 was made in that year.” The 
author has got fome fecret in arithmetick. Thefe two fums put toge- 


ther amount, in the ordinary way of computing, to £. 55.000, and not 
to £. 69.321. On what principle has he chofen to take credit for 


£.14.321 more? To what this ftrange inaccuracy is owing, I cannot 
poffibly comprehend; nor is it very material, where the logie is fo bad, 
and the policy fo erroneous, whether.the arithmetic be juft or otherwife, 
But in a fcheme for making this nation ‘* happy at home and refpeted 
' 6¢ abroad, formidable tn war and flourifhing in peace,” it is furely a little 
' unfortunate for us, that he has picked out the Navy, as the very firft 
objec of his oeconomical experiments. Of all the public fervices, that 
of the navy is the one in which tampering may be of the greateft dan- 
ger, which can worft be fupplied upon an emergency, and of which 
any failure draws after it the longeft and heavieft train of confequences. 
Iam far from faying, that this or any fervice ought not to be conducted 
with oeconomy. But I will never fuffer the facred name of oeconomy 


to be beftowed upon arbitrary defalcation of charge. The author tells us" 


himfelf, <* that to fuffer the navy to rot in harbour for want of repairs 
<¢ and marines, would be to invite deftruction.” - It would fo. When the 
author talks therefore of favings on the navy eftimate, it is incumbent on 
him to let us know, not what fums he will cut off, but what branch of 


that fervice he deems fuperfluous. Inftead of putting us off with un- — 


meaning generalities, he ought to have ftated-what naval force, what na- 
val works, and what naval ftores, with the loweft eftimated expence, are 
neceflary to keep our marine in a condition commenfurate to its great ends. 
And this too not for the contracted and deceitful {pace of a fingle year, 
but for fome reafonable term. -Every body knows that many charges can- 
_ not be in their nature regular or annual. In the year 1767 a ftock of hemp, 
&c. was to be laid in; that charge intermits, but it does not end. Other 
charges of other kinds take their place. Great works are now carrying 
- on at Portfmouth, but not of greater magnitude than utility ; and they 


_ mutt be provided for. A year’s eftimate is therefore no suft idea at all of | 


a permanent peace eftablifhment. Had the author opened this matter 
upon thefe plain principles, a judgment might have been formed, how 
far he had contrived to reconcile national defence with public oeconomy. 
Till he has done it, thofe who had rather depend on any man’s reafon 
than the greateft man’s authority, will not give him credit on this head for 
the faving of a fingle fhilling, As to thofe favings which are already made, 
or in courfe of being made, whether right or wrong, he has nothing at all 


to do with them ; they can be no part of his projeét, confidered asa plan of — 


reformation. I greatly fear that the error has not lately been on the fide 
of profufion. | oe an ; 
2 _ Another 
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Another head is the faving on the Army and Ordnance extraordinaries, 
articularly in the American branch. What or.how much reduction: may 
be made, none of us, I believe, can with any fairnefs pretend to fay; very 
little, Iam.convinced. The ftate of America is extremely unfettled ; more 
troops have been fent thither; new difpofitions ‘have been made; and 
this augmentation of nomber, and change of difpofition, has rarely, I 
believe, the effect of leflening the bill for extraordinaries, which, if not 
this year, yet in the next, we muft certainly feel. Care has not been 
wanting to introduce oeconomy into that part of the fervice. The au- 
‘thor’s great friend has made, J admit, fome regulations; his immediate 
fucceffors have made .more, and better, This part will be handled mare 
ably and more minutely at another time; but none can cut down this 
-bill of extraordinaries at;his pleafure. ‘The author has given us nothing, 


but his word, for any certain or confiderable reduction; and this we 


ought .to be the more’ cautious in taking, as he has promifed great 
favings.in his Confiderations, which he .has not chofen to abide by .in_ his 
State of the Natiwn. | 

On this head alfo of the American extraordinaries, -he can take credit 
‘for nothing, As to his:next, the leffening of the deficiency-of the land 
and malt-tax, particularly of the malt-tax ; any .perfon the leaft.conver- 
fant in that fubject — avoid a fmile. This deficiency arifes from 
charge of collection, 
‘What has the author faid on the reduction of any head of this deficiency upoa 
the land tax? -On thefe points he is abfolutely filent. As to the deficiency 
on the.malt tax, which; is chiefly.owing to a defectine produce, ‘he has, 
and can have, nothing to propofe. If this deficiency fhould be lef- 
dened by the encreafe of malting in any years more than others (as it 
isa greatly fluctuating object), how much of this obligation thall we owe 


to this author’s miniftry# will it not be the cafe under any adminiftration? 


muft it not go to the general fervice af the year, in fome way or other, 


det the finances be in whofe hands they will? But why takecredit for fo - 


extremely reduced a deficiency at all? I can tell him he has no rational 
ground for it in the produce of the year 1767, and I fufpect will have full 
as little reafon from the produce of the year 1768. That produce may 
indeed become greater, and the deficiency of courfe will be lefs. It may 


*:too be far otherwife. A fair and judicious financier will not, as this wri- 


ter has done, for the fake of making. out a fpecious account, {elect a fa- 
‘vourable year or two, at remote periods, and ground his calculations on 
thofe, In 1768 he wall not take the deficiencies of 1753 and 1754 for his 
ftandard. Sober men have hitherto (and.muft continue this courfe to pre- 

.ferve this charaGer) taken indifferently the mediums of the years imme- 
Miately preceding. But a perfon who has a {cheme from which he pro- 
| | mifes 


from anticipation, and from defective produce, - 
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- maifes much.to the publick ought: to be till more cautious ;. he would 
choofe to ground his {péculation rather.on the loweft mediums; becaufe 
all new fchemes are known to be fubject to fome defe& or failure not 
forefeen; and which therefore every. prudent.propofer will be ready to 


allow for, in order to lay his foundation as low and as folid as poffible. 


Quite contrary is the practice of fome politicians. They firft propofe 
favings, which they well know cannot be made, in order to get a reputa~ 
tion for oeconomy. In due time they aflume another, but a different me- 
rit, by providing for the fervice they had before cut off or ftraitened, and 
which they can then very eafily prove to-be neceffary. In the fame fpirit, 
they raife magnificent ideas of revenue on funds which they know to be 
infufficient. Afterwards, who can blame them, if they do not fatisfy the 
public defires?. They are great artificers; but they.cannot work without 
materials. | 2 | 
Thefe are fome of the little arts of great ftatefmen. To fuch we leave 
them, and-follow where the author leads us, to his next refource, the 
Foundling-hofpital. Whatever particular virtue there 1s in the mode of 
this faving, there feems to be nothing at all new, and indéed nothing won- 
derfully important in it. The fum annually voted for the fupport of 
the Foundling-hofpital has been in .a former parliament limited to the 
eftablifhment of the children then in the hofpital. When they are ap- 
prenticed, this provifion will ceafe. It will therefore fall in more or lefs 


at different times; and will at length ceafe intirely. But, until it does, we - 


cannot reckon upon it as the faving on the eftablifhment of any given 
year: nor can any one-conceive how the author comes to mention this, 
any more than fome other articles, as a part of a zew plan of oeconomy 
which is to retrieve our affairs, This charge willindeed ceafe in its own 
time. But will no other fucceed to it? Has he ever known the publick 
free from fome contingent charge, either for the juft fupport of royal dig- 
nity, or for national magnificence, or for public charity, or for public 
fervice f does he choofe to flatter his readers that no fuch will ever re- 
turn? or does he in good earneft declare, that let the reafon, or neceffity, 
- be what they will, he is refolved not to provide for fuch fervices? 

Another refource of oeconomy yet remains, for he gleans the field 
very clofely, £.1.800 for the American farveys. Why what fignifies a 
difpute about trifles? he fhall have it. But while he is carrying it off, 
I fhall juft whifper in his ear, that neither the faving that is allowed, or 
that which is doubted of, can at all belong to that future propofed admi- 
ftration, whofe touch is to cure all our evils. Both the one and the 
other belong equally (as indeed all the reft do) to the prefent admini- 
ftration, to any adminiftration ; becaufe they are the gift of time, and not 
the bounty of. the exchequer. | 


H | I have 
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YF have now done with all the minor preparatory parts of the au- 
thor’s fcheme, the feveral articles of faving which he propofes. At 
length comes the capital operation, his new refources. Three hun- 
dred thoufand pounds a year from America and Ireland. — Alas f 
alas! if that too fhould fail us, what will become of this poor undone 
nation? The author, in a tohe of great humility, Jopes they may be 
induced to pay it. Well, if that be all, we may hope fo too: and for 
any light he is pleafed to give us into the ground of this hope, and the: 
ways and means of this inducement, here is a fpeedy end. both of the 
queftion and the revenue. | ’ 

It is the conftant cuftom of this author, in all his writings, to take it~ 
for granted, that he has given you a revenue, whenever he can point out: 
to you where you may have money, if you can contrive how to get at: 
it; and this feems to be the mafter-piece of his financial ability. I think 
however,, in his way of proceeding, he has behaved rather like an harfh: 
tep-dame, than a Kind nurfing mother to his country. Why ftop at 
£.300,000? If his ftate of things be at all founded, America and Ireland. 
are much better able to pay {£. 600,000, than we are to fatisfy our: 
felves with half that fam. However, let us forgive him this one. ina 
itance of tendernefs towards Ireland and the colonies. ‘ 4 
| He {pends a vaft deal of.time, in an endeavour to prove, that Ireland. 
is able to bear greater impofitions. He is of opinion, that the poverty — 
of the lower clafs of peopte there is, in a great meafure, owing to a want 

a land tax will enrich her tenants;. that taxes 
are paid in England whi¢h are not paid there; that the colony trade 
is encreafed above {£.10q.000 fince the peace; that fhe ought to have 
further indulgences in thpt trade; and ought to have further privileges. 
in the woollen manufa@Wure. From. thefe premifes, of what the has, 
what fhe has not,.and whht fhe ought to have, he infers that Ireland will. 
contribute £7. 100.000 towards the extraordinaries. of the American efta+ 
blifthment. | | : 

I fhall make no objections whatfoever, logical or financial, to this rea- 


foning : many occur ;. byt they would lead me from my purpofe, from 


which I do not intend to be diverted, becaufe it feems to me of no {mall 

importance. ‘Ft will be jyft enough to hint, what I dare fay many readers. 
have before obferved, tha#vhen. any man propofes new taxes in acountry. 
with which he is not perfonally converfant by refidence or office, he 


ought to lay open its fituation much more minutely and critically than this. _ 
- author has done, or than perhaps he is able todo. He ought not to- 


content himfelf with faying that a fingle article of her trade is encreafed. 
£. 100.000 a year; he ought, if he argues from the encreafe of trade. 


to an encreafe of taxes, to {tate the whole-trade, and not one branch. of 
; trade 
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trade only, he ought to enter fully into the ftate of its remittances, and 
the courfe of its exchange, he ought likewife to examine whether all 
its eftablifhments ‘are encreafed or diminifhed ; -and. whether it incurs or 
difcharges debt annually. But I pafs over all this; and am content to 
afk a few plain queftions. . | 

Does the author then ferioufly mean to propofe in parliament a land 
tax, or any tax for £. 100.000 a year upon Ireland? If he does, and that 
fatally, by his temerity and our weakne(s, he fhould fucceed, then I fay 
he will throw the whole empire from one end of it to the other into mior- 
tal convulfions. What is it that can fatisfy the furtous and perturbed mind 
of this man? is it not enough for him that fuch projects have alienated 
_ our colonies from the mother country, and not to propofe violently to 
tear our fifter kingdom alfo from our fide, and to convince every de- 
pendent part of the empire, that, when a little money is to be rajfed, we 
have no fort of regard to their antient cuftoms, their opinions, their 
circumftances, or their affections ? He has however a douceur for Ireland 
in his pocket ; benefits in trade, by opening the woollen manufacture to 
that nation. A very right idea.in my opinion; but not more ftrong in 
reafon, than likely to be oppofed by the moft powerful and. moft viclent 
of all local prejudices and popular paffions. Firft, a fire is already kindked 
by his-fchemes of taxation in America; he then propofes one which 
will fet all Ireland in a blaze; and his way of quenching both is by a 
plan which may kindle perhaps ten times a greater flame in Britain. 
_ Will the author pledge himfelf, previous to his propofal of {uch a tax, 
to carry this enlargement of the Irifh trade? if he does not, then the tax 
will be certain ; the benefit will be lefs than problematical. In this view, 
his compenfation to Ireland vanithes into fmoke ; the tax, to their pre- 
judices, will appear ftark naked in the light of .an act of arbitrary power 
and oppreffion. But, if he fhould propofe the benefit and tax together, 
then the people, of Ireland, a very high and fpirited people, would think 
it the worft bargain in the world. They would look upon the one ag 
wholly vitiated and poifoned by the other ; and, if they could not be fe- 
parated, would infallibly refift them both together. Here would be taxes. 
indeed, amounting to an handfome fum; {£.100.000 very effectually 
voted, and pafled through the beft and moft authentic forms; but how to 
be collected —This is his perpetual manner. One of his projects depends 


for fuccefs upon another proje&t, and this upon a third, all of them — 


equally vifionary. His finance is like the Indian philofophy; his Earth 
as poifed on the horns of a Bull, his Bull ftands on an Elephant, his Ele- 
phant is fupported by a Tortoife; and fo on for ever. | 
_ Asto his American £. 200.000 a year, he is fatisfied.to repeat gravely, 
as he has dane an hundred times before, that the Americans are able te 
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pay it. Well, and what then? does he lay open any part of his plan how 
they may be compelled to pay it, without plunging ourfelves into cala- 


- mities that outweigh ten fold the propofed benefit? or does he thew 


how they may be induced to.fubmit to it quietly? or does he give any 
thing like fatisfaction concerning the mode of levying it, in commercial 
colonies one of the moft important and difficult of all confiderations 3 — 
Nothing like it. To the ftamp act, whatever its excellencies may be, 
I think he will not in reality recur, or even choofe to affert that he 
means to do fo, in cafe his minifter fhould come again into power. If 
he does, I will predict that fome of the fafteft friends of that minifter will 
defert him upon this point. As to port duties, he has damned them all in 
the lump, by declaring them ‘ contrary to the firft principles of coloni- 


zation, and not lefs prejudicial to the interefts of Great Britain than to. 


*¢ thofe of the colonies.” Surely this fingle obfervation of his, ought to. 
have taught him a little caution; he ought to have begun to doubt, whe- 
ther there is not fomething in the nature of commercial colonies, which 


renders them an unfit object of taxation; when port duties, fo large a fund 


of revenue in almoft all countries, are by himfelf found, in this cafe, not 
only improper, but deft:uttive. However, he has here pretty well nar- 
rowed the field of taxation, Stamp a@, hardly to be refumed. Port 
duties, mifchievous. Exdifes, I believe he will fcarcely think worth the 
collection (if any revenve fhould be fo) in America. Land tax (not- 
withftanding his opinion of its immenfe ufe to agriculture), he will not 
directly propofe, before he has thought again and again on the fubje&, 
Indeed. he very readily rdcommends it for Ireland, and {eems to think it 
not improper for Amerida ;. becaufe,. he obferves, they already raife moft 
of their taxes internally, jncluding this tax. A moft curious reafon truly! 
becaufe their lands are @lready heavily burthened, he thinks it right to 
burthen them ftill furth¢r. But he will recolle@, for furely he cannot 
be ignorant of it, that the lands of America are not, as in England, let 
at a rent certain in mongy,. and therefore cannot, as here, be taxed at a 
certain pound rate. They value them in grofs among themfelves; and none 
but themfelves in their feveral. diftricts can value them. Without their 
hearty concurrence and cHhoperation, it is evident we cannot advance a ftep 
in the affefling or colle€§ng any land tax. As to the taxes which in fome 
places the Americans pay by the acre, they are merely duties of regula- 
tion; they are {mall; and to encreafe them, notwithftanding the fecret 
virtues of a land tax, would be the moft effeCtual means. of preventing 
that cultivation they are intended to promote. Befides, the whole coun- 
try is heavily in arrear already for land taxes and quit rents. They 
have different methods of taxation in the. different provinces, agreeable 
ta their feveral local circumftances. In New England by far the_ 

greatelt 
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greateft part of their revenue is raifed by faculty taxes and capitations. © 
Such is the method in many others. It is obvious that parliament, unaf- 
fitted by the colonies themfelves, cannot take-fo much asa fingle ftep in 
this mode of taxation. Then what tax is it he will impofe? Why, after 
all the boafting fpeeches and writings of his faction for thefe four years, 
after all the vain expectations which they have held out to adeluded pub- 
lick, this their great advocate, after twifting the fubje&t every way, after 
writhing himfelf into every pofture, after knocking: at every door, is obliged 
fairly to abandon every mode of taxation whatloever in America. He 
thinks it the beft method for parliament to impofe the fum, and referve P. 34,48. 
_ the account to itfelf, leaving the mode of taxation to the colonies. But how 

and'in what proportions? what does the author fay? O, nota fingle fylla- 
ble on this the moft material part of the whole queftion. Will he, — 
in parliament, undertake to fettle the proportions of fuch payments 
from Nova Scotia to Nevis, in no fewer than fix and twenty different 
countries, varying in almoft every poflible circumftance one | from 
another? if he does, I tell him, he adjourns his revenue to a very long 
day. If he leaves it to themfelves to fettle thefe proportions, he 
adjourns it to dooms-day. 

Then what does he get by this method on the fide of acquiefcence ? will 
the people of America relifh this courfe, of giving and granting and applying 
their money, the better becaufe their aflemblies are made commiffioners of 
the taxes? This 1s far worfe than all his former projects ; for here, if the 
afflemblies fhall refufe, or delay, or be negligent, or fraudulent, in this new- 

"impofed duty, we are wholly without remedy; and neither our cuftom- 
houfe officers, nor our troops, nor our armed fhips, can be of the leaft ufe in 
thecollection. Nothing can be a more contemptible idea (I will not call it an 
oppreflive one, the harfhnefs is loft in the folly) than that of propofing to get 
any revenue from the Americans but by their freeft and moft chearfui con- 
fent. Moft monied men know their own intereft right well; and are as able, 
as any financier, in the valuation of rifques. Yet I think this financier 
will {carcely find that adventurer hardy enough, at any premium, to ad- 
vance a fhilling upon a vote of fuch taxes, Let him name the man, or fet 
of men, that would do it. This is the only proof of the value of reve- 
nues; what would an interefted man rate them at? H_’s.fub{cription would 
be ¢t ninety nine per cent. difcount the very firft day of itsopening. Here 
is our only national fecurity from ruin; a fecurity upon which no man 
in his fenfes would venture a fhilling of his fortune. Yet he puts down 
thofe articles as gravely in his fupply for his peace eflablifhment, as if the 
money had been all fairly lodged in the exchequer. | i 
American revenue, | 200.000 P. 42. 
Ireland, 100.000 

| ) Very. 
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Very handfome indeed | but if fupply is to be got in fuch a manner, fare- 
well the lucrative myft@ry of finance! If you are to be credited for favings, 
without fhewing how, jvhy, or with what fafety, they are to be made; 


_ and for revenues, withopt fpecifying on what aiticles, or by what means, 


or at what expence, they are to be collected; there is not a clerk in a 
public office who may fot outbid this author, or his friend, for the de- 
partment of chanceilor-of the exchequer; not an apprentice in the city, 
that will not ftrike out, with the fame advantages, the fame, or a much 
larger, plan of fupply. | ) 

Here is the whole off what belongs to the author’s fcheme for faving 
us from impending deftruction. Take it even in its moft favourable point 
of view, as a thing within poffibility ; and imagine what muft be the 
wifdom of this gentleman, or his opinion of ours, who could firft think 


of reprefenting this wer Be in fuch a ftate, as no friend can look upon but 


with horror, and fcarcq an enemy without compaffion, and afterwards of 
diverting himfelf with}fuch inadequate, impraticable, puerile methods 
for our relief? If thefe 7 been the dreams of fome unknown, -unnamed, 

they would excite no alarm; their weaknefs had 
been an antidote to their malignity. But as they are univerfally believed 
to be written. by the ha or, what amounts to the fame thing, under the 
immediate direction, of a perfon who has been in the management of the - 
higheft affairs, and may foon be in the fame fituation, 1 think it is not to 
be reckoned amongit que greateft confolations, that. the yet remaining 
power of this kingdom {is to be employed in an attempt to realize notions, 
that are at once fo frivplous, and fo full of danger. That confideration 
will juftify me in dwelling a little longer on the difficulties of the nation, 
and the folutions of ourjauthor. 

I. am then perfuaded that he cannot be in the leaft alarmed 
about our fituation, Ig his outcry be what he pleafes. I will -give 
him a reafon for my opinion, which, I think, he cannot difpute. 
All that he beftows uppn the nation, which it does not poffefs without 


-him, and fuppofing it all {ure money, amounts to no more than a fum of 


f;. 300.000 a year. This, he thinks, will do the bufinefs compleatly, 
and render us flourifhing at home, and refpectable abroad. If the option 
between glory and fhanje, if our falvation or deftruGtion, depended on this 
fum, itis impoffible that he fhould have been. active, and made a merit 
of that activity, in taking off a fhilling in the pound of -the land tax, which 
came up to his grand defideratum, and upwards of £. 100.000 more. 
By this manoeuvre he left our trade, navigation and manufatures on the 
verge of deftruction, our finances in ruin, our credit expiring, Ireland 
on the point of being ceded to France, the colonies of being torn to 


pieces, the {ucceffion of the crown at the mercy of our great rival, and 
| 7 the 
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the kingdom itfelf on the very point of becoming tributary to that haugh- 


ty power. All this for want of £. 300.000 ; for I defy the reader to point 
out any other revenue, or any other precife and defined {cheme of politics, 
which he afligns for our hing sign Mee 

I know that two things may be faid in his defence, as bad reafons are 
always at hand in an indifferent caufe, that he was not fure the money 
would be applied as he thinks it ought to be, by the prefent minifters. 
I think as il of them, as he does to. the full.. They have done very 
near as much mifchief as they cam do, to.a conftitution fo robuft as 


this. Nothing can make them more dangerous, but that as they are 


already in general compofed of his difciples and inftruments, they 
may add to the public calamity of their own meafures, the adoption 
of his projects. But be the minifters what. they may, the author 
knows that they could not avoid applying this £. 450.000 to the fer- 
vice of the eftablifhment, as faithfully as he, or any other minifter, 


could do. I fay they could not avoid it, and have.no merit at all forthe |» 


application. But fuppofing that they fhould greatly mifmanage this reve- 
nue. Here is a good deal of room for miftake and. prodigality before you 
come co the edge of ruin. The difference ‘between the’amount of that 
real, and his imaginary revenue is, J. 150.000 4 year,, at leaft ; a tolerable 
fum for thent to play with: and this, in one article,. might compenfate 
the difference between the author’s ceconomy, and their profufion ; and 
fill, notwithftanding their viees and ignorance, the nation might be faved. 


The author ought alfo to recollect, that a good man would hardly. deny, 
even to the worft of minifters, the mean’s of doing their duty; efpecially. 


in a crifis when our being depended on fupplying them with fome means 


or other. In fuch a cafe their penury of mind, in difcovering refources,. 


would mike it rather the more neceffary, not ta ftrip fuch poor providers 
of the little ftock they had in hand. | =... 
Befides, here is another fubject of diftrefs, and a very. ferious one, which 


puts us again to.a ftand. The author may poflibly not come into 
power (I only flate the pdffibility) ; he may not always continue in it? 
and if the contrary to all this fhould fortunately fer us happen, what in- 
furance on his life can be made for a fum adequate ‘to his lofs? Then we 


are thus unluckily fituated, that the chance of an American and Irith re- 
venue of £..300.000 to be managed by him, is to fave us from ruin two 
or three years hence at beft, to make us happy at home and glorious 


abroad; and the actual poffeffion of £.450.c00 Englifh taxes canrot. 


fo much as. protraét opr ruin without him. Propria bec fi dona fuiffent! 
So we are ftaked on four chances; his power, its perrmanence, the fuc- 


cefs of his projects, and the duration of his life. Any one of thefe failing, 
i ° | We: 
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we are gone. This is no unfair reprefentations ultimately all hangs 
on his life, becaufe, in his account of every fet of men that have held or 
fupported adminiftration, he finds neither virtue or ability in any but 
himtelf. Indeed he phys (through their meafures) fome compliments 
to Lord Bute and L.ord*Defpenfer. But to the latter, this is, I fuppofe, 
but a civility to old acquaintance; to the former, a little ftroke of poli- 
ticks, We may therefére fairly fay, that our only hope is his life; and he 
has, to make it the mote fo, taken care to cut off any refource which we 
poffeffed independent of him. | oa 

In the next place it may be faid, to excufe any appearance of inconfift-_ 
ency between the author’s actions and his declarations, that he thought ‘it 
right to relieve the landed intereft, and lay the burthen, where it ought to 
lie, on the colonies. -What to take offa revenue fo neceffary to our being, 
before any thing whatf{dever was acquired in the place of it? In prudence 
he ought to have waited at leaft for the firft quarter's receipt of the new 
anonymous American revenue, and Irith land tax. Is there fomething fo 
fpecific for our difordergin American, and fomething fo poifonous in Eng- 
lifh money, that one is‘to heal, the other to deftroy us? To fay that the 
landed intereft cou/d not tontinue to pay it for a year or two longer, is more 
than the author will attempt to prove. To fay that they would pay it 
no longer, is to treat the‘landed intereft, in my opinion, very {curvily. To 
fuppofe that the gentry,’clergy, and freeholders of England do not rate the 
commerce, the credit, the religion, the liberty, the independency of their 
country, and the fucceflion of their crown, at a fhilling in the pound 


Jand tax! They nevertgave him reafon to think fo meanly of them. 


And if I am rightly informed, when that meafure was debated in parlia- 
ment, a very different réafon was afligned by the author’s great friend, as 
well as by others, for that reduction: one very different from the critical 
and almoft defperate ftat: of our finances. Some people then endeavoured to 
prove, that the redution might be made without detriment to the national 
credit, or the due fupport of a proper peace eftablifhment ; otherwife it is 
obvious that the reduction could not be defended in argument. So that 
this author cannot defpair fo much of the commonwealth without this 

American and Irifh revenue, as he pretends to do. If he does, the reader 
fees how handfomely he: has provided for us, by voting away one reve- 
hue, and by giving-us @ gamphlet on the other. 

_ Ido not mean to blame the relief which was then given by parliament 
to the land, It was grounded on very weighty reafons. The admini- 
{tration contended only for its continuance for a year, In order to have the 
merit of taking of the fhilling in the pound immediately before the 
elections; and thus to bribe the freeholders of England with their own 
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* Tt is true the author, in his eftitate of ways and means, takes credit for 
{. 400.000 a year, Indian revenue. ", But he will not very pofitively infift, 
that we fhould put this revenue to the account of his plans-or his power ; 
and for‘a pretty plain redfon : we are-already near two years in poffeffion 
of it. By what means we came to that poffeffion, is a pretty long ftory ; 
hawever; Ifhall.give nothing more than a fhort abftract of the proceeding, in 
order to fee whether-theauthor will take to himfelf any part in that meafure. 
_. The fa& is this; the Eaft India company had for a good while follicited 
the miniftry fora negotiation, by which they propofed to pay largely for 
fome advantages in their trade, and for: the renewal of their charter. This 
had been the former method of tranfaGting with that body. Government 
having only leafed the monopoly for fhort terms, the company has been 
obliged to refort to it frequently for renewals. Thefe two parties had 
always negotiated (on the true principle of credit) not as government and 
fubject, but as equal dealers, on the footing of mutual advantage. The 
public had derived great benefit from fuch dealing. But at that time new 
ideas prevailed. The miniftry, inftead of liftening to the propofals of that 
company, chofe to fet up a claim of the crown to their poffeffions. The 
original plan feems to have been, to get the houfe of commons to compli-' 
ment the.crown with a fort of juridical declaration of a title to the 


company’s acquifitions in India; which the crown, on its part, with the 
beft air in the world, was to beftow upon the public. ‘Then it would. 
come to the turn of the houfe of commons again to be liberal and grateful’ 


to the crown. The civil lift debts were to be paid off; with perhaps a 


pretty augmentation of income.- All this was to be done on the mott: 


public-fpirited principles, and with a politenefs and mutual interchange 
of good offices, that could not but-have charmed. But, what was beft of 
all, thefe civilities were to be without a farthing of charge to either of 
the kind and obliging parties. ——The Eaft- India company was to be covered 


with infamy and difgrace, and at the fame tiwe was to pay the whole bill.’ 


In confequence of this {cheme, the terrors of a parliamentary enquiry 
were hung over them. A judicature was afferted in parliament to try this 
queftion. But, left this judicial character fhould chance to infpire certain 
ftubborn ideas of law and right, it was argued,- that the judicature was 


arbitrary, and ought not to determine by the rules of law, but by their- 


opinion of policy and expediency. Nothing exceeded the violence of 
fome of the managers, except their impotence. They were bewildered by 
their paffions, and by their want of knowledge or wantof confideration of the 
fubject. The more they advanced, the further they found themfelves from 
their obje&t.— All things ran into confufion. The minifters quarrelled 


- among themfelves. They difclaimed-oneanother. They fufpended vio- 


lence, and fhrunk from treaty. ‘The inquiry was almoft at its laft gafp ; 
7 I 
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when fome aétive perfons ef the campany were given to underftand, that 
this hoftile proceeding wasionly fet up in a ferrorem; that government 
was far from an intention of feizing upon the poffeflions of the company. 
Adminiftration, they faid, was fenfible, that the idea was in every 
light full of abfurdity ; and that fuch a feizure was not more out of tbeir 
power, than remote from their wifhes; and therefore, if the company 
would come in a liberal manner to the houfe, they certainly could not 
fail of putting a {peedy end to this difagreeable bufinefs, and of opening 
the way to an advantageous treaty. _ 
On this hint the company aéted : they came at once to a refolution of 
getting rid of the difficulties which arofe from the complication of their 
trade with their revenue; a ftep which defpoiled them of their beft defen- 
five armour, and put them at once into the power of adminiftration. They 
threw their whole ftock of every kind, the revenues, the trade, and even 
theit debt from government, into one fund, which they computed on the 
fureft grounds would amount to J’. 800.000, with a large probable furplus 
for the payment of debt. Then they agreed to divide this {um in equal por- 
tions between themfelves and the pyblic, £. 400.000 toeach. ‘This gave ta 
the proprietors of that fund an annual augmentation of no more than 


| £. 80.000 dividend. They opght to receive from government £. 120.000 for 


the loan of their capital. So. that in fact the whole, which on this plan they 
referved to themfelves, fromi their vaft revenues, from their extenfive trade, 
and in copfideration of the preat rifques and mighty expences which pur- 

sleeunted to no more than £. 289.000, whilft 
government was to receive; as I faid, £. 400.000. 

This propofal was thought by themfelves liberal indeed ; and they expe&ted 
the higheft applaufes for it, However, their reception was very different 
from their expectations. . When they brought up their plan to the 
houfe of commons, the offer, as it was natural, of £. 400.000, was very 
well relifhed. Butnothing could be more difguftful than the £.80.000 
which the company had divided amongft themfelves. A violent tempeft of 
public indignation and fury rofe againft them. The heads of people turned. 
The company was held well able to.pay £. 400.000 a year to government; 
but bankrupts, if they attempted to divide the fifth part of it among them- 
felves. An ex poft facto law was brought in with great precipitation, for an- 


nulling this dividend. In the bill was inferted a claufe, which fufpended for 
_ about a year the right, which, under the public faith, the company enjoyed, 
of making their own dividends. Such was the difpofition and temper of the | 


houfe, that, although the plain face of faéts, reafon, arithmetic, all the 
authority, parts, and eloquence in the kingdom, were againft this bill ; 
though all the chancellors of the exchequer, who had held that office 
from the beginning of this reign, oppofed it, yet, a few pores 
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of the fubordinate depastménts*fptung out of their ranks, took the 
lead, and, by an opinion of fame fort of Jecret fupport, carried the bill with’ 
an high hand, leaving the then fecrétary of ftdte, and the chancellor of 
the exchequer, in a very. moderate minority. In this diftrated fituation, 
the managers of the bill, notwithftanding their triumph, did not venture 
to propofe the payment of the civil lift debt. ‘The chancellor of the 
exchequer was not in good humour enough, after his late defeat by his 
own troops, to cooperate in fuch a defign ; fo they made an a@, to lock 


up the money in the exchequer until they fhould have time to look about 


them, and fettle among themfelves what they are to do with it. | 
‘Thus ended this unparalleled tranfaction. ‘The author, I believe, will 
Hot claim any part of the glory of it: he will leave it whole and entire 
to the authors of the medafureé. The money was the voluntary free gift 
of the company ; the refcinding bill was the a@ of Iegiflatire, to which 
they and we owe fubmiffion: the author has nothing to do with the one 
or with the other. Howéver, he cannot avoid rubbing himfelf ‘againgt 
- this fubjeét, merely for the pleafure of ftirrihg controverfies, and grati~ 
fying a certain pruriency of taxation that feems to infe@ his blood. It is 
merely to indulge himfelf in {peculations of taxing, that he choofes to 
harangue on this fubject. For he takes credit for no greater fum than thé 
public is already in poffeffion of. He does not hint, that the company 
means, or has ever fhewn any difpofition, if managed with common pru- 
dence, to pay lefs in future;. and he cannot doubt that the prefent miniftry 
are as well mclined to drive them, by their mock enquiri¢s, and real refcind- 
ing bills, as he can pofiibly be with his taxes. Befides, it is obvious, that as 
great a fum might have been drawn from that company, without affeCting. 
property, or fhaking the conftitution, or endangering the principle of public 
credit, or running into his golden dreams of cockets on the Ganges, or vifions 
of ftamp duties on Perwanna’s, Duftucks, Keflyindees, and Hafbulbookums. 
For once, I will difappoint him in this part af the difpute, and only in a 
very few words recommend to his confideration, how he is to get off the 
dangerous idea of taxing a public fund, if he levies thofe duties in Englarid ; 
and if he is to levy them in India, what provifion he has made for a 
revenue eftablifhment there; fuppofing that he undertakes this new {cheme 
of finance independently of the company, and againft its inclinations. 


So much for the revenues, which are nothing but hie vifions, or mane 4 | 


the national poffeffions without any att of his. It is eafy to parade wit 
an high talk of parliamentary rights, of the univerfality of legiflative 
powers, and of uniform taxation. Men of fenfe, when new projects come 
before them, always think, a difcourfe proving the mere right or mere 
power of acting in the manner propofed, to be no more than a very un- 
pleafant way. of mifpending time.' They muit {ec the object to be of proper. 
: I2 magnitude 


5 
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magnitude to engage them ; they muft fee the means of compafling it fo. 
be next to certain; the mifchiefs not to counterbalance the profit; they 
will examine how a propofed impofition or regulation agrees with the opi- 
nions of thofe who are likely to be affected by it ; they will not defpife 
the confideration even of their habitudes and prejudices. . They with to 
know how it accords or difagrees with the true {pirit of prior eftablifhments, 
whether of government or of finance; becaufe they well know, that in the 
complicated oeconomy of great kingdoms, and immenfe revenues, which, 
in a length of time, and by a variety of accidents,. have coalefced into 
a fort of body, an attempt towards a compulfory equality in all circum- 


ftances, and an exact practical definition of the fupreme rights in every 


cafe, is the moft dangerous and chimerical of all enterprizes.. The old: 
building ftands well enough, though part Gothic, part Grecian, and part 
Chinefe, until an attempt is made to fquare it into uniformity. Then it. 
may come down upon our heads all together in much uniformity of ruin; - 
and great will be the fall thereof. Some people, inftead of inclining to. 
debate the matter, only feel a fort of naufea, when they are told, that 
‘¢ protection calls for fupply,” and that “ all the parts ought to contribute 
‘to the fupport of the whole.” Strange argument for great and grave 
deliberation! As if the fame end may not, and muft not be campaffed 
according to its circumftances, by a great diverfity of ways. Thus in 


_ Great Britain fome of our eftablifhments are apt for the fupport of credit. 


They ftand therefore upon a principle of their own, diftin@ from, 
and in fome re{pects contrary to, the relation between prince and fubjec.: 
It is anew f{pecies of contract fuperinduced upon the old contract of the: 
ftate, The idea of power muft as much as poffible be banithed from it; for. 
power and credit are things adverfe, incompatible, Non bene conventunt, nec. 
an una fede morantur. Such yeftablifhments are our great monied companies. 
To tax them would be critical and dangerous, and contradictory to the very 
purpofe of their inftitution; which is credit, and cannot therefore be. 
taxation. But the nation, when it gave up that power, did not give up 
the advantage ; but fuppofed, and with reafon, that government was over- 
paid in credit for what it feemed to lofe in authority. In fuch a cafe, to 


. talk of the rights of fovereignty, is quite idle. Other eftablifhments fupply 


ather modes of public contribution. Our ¢rading companies, as well as. 


individual importers, -ase- , es pee eee 


blifhments pay us by a monopoly of their confumption and their produce.- 
This, nominally no tax, in reality comprehends all taxes. Such eftablith-. 
ments are our colonies. To tax them, would be as erroneous in policy, as 
rigorous in equity. Ireland fupplies us by furnifhing troops.in war ; and by 
bearing part of our foreign eftablifhment in peace. She aids us at all times by 
the money that her abfentees {pend amongft us; which is no {mall part 
4 <e of | 
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of the rental of that kingdom. Thus Ireland contributes -her part. 
Some objects bear port duties. Some are fitter for an inland excife. The 
‘mode varies, the object is the fame. To ftrain thefe from their old and 


_ AInveterate leanings might impair the old benefit, and not anfwer the end 
of the new project. Among all the great men of antiquity, Procrujftes 


fhail never be my hero of legiflation ; with his iron bed, the allegory of his . 


government, and the type of fome modern policy, by which the long 
limb was to be cut fhort, and the fhort tortured into length. Such was 
this ftate bed of uniformity! He would, I conceive, be a very indif- 
ferent farmer, who complained that his fheep did not plough, or his horfes 
yield him wool; though it would be an idea full of equality. They may 
think this right in ruftic oeconomy, who think it available in the politic ; 
Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi! 

.  Atque idem jungat vulpes, et mulgeat bircos. - 

As the author has ftated this Indian taxation for no vifible purpofe rela- 
tive to his plan of fupply ; fo -he has ftated many other projects with as 


little, if any diftinct end; unlefs perhaps to fhew you how full he 


is of projects for the public good; and what vaft expectations may ‘e 


formed of him or his friends, if they fhould be tranflated into adminif- _ 


tration. Itis always from fome opinion that thefe {peculations may one day 
become our public meafures, that I think it worth while to trouble the 
reader at all about them. Me : 

Two of them ftand out in high relievo beyond the reft. The firlt is 
a change in the internal reprefentation of this country, by enlarging our 
number of conftituents. The fecond is an addition to our reprefentatives, 
by new American members of parliament. I pafs over here all confi- 
‘derations how far fuch a fyftem will be an improvement of our conftitu- 
tion according to any found theory. Not that I mean to condemn fuch 
{peculative enquiries concerning this great object of the national attention. 
They may tend to clear doubtful points, and poffibly may lead, as they 
have oftendone, to real inprovements. What I object to, is their 
introduction into a difcourfe relating to the immediate ftate of our affairs, 
and recommending plans of practical government. In this view, I fee 
nothing in them but what is ufual with the author; an attempt to raife 


difcontent in the ‘people of England, to balance thofe difcontents the | 


meafures of his friends had already raifed: in America. What other rea- 
fon can he have. for fuggefting, that we are not happy enough to enjoy a 
{ufficient number of voters in England? I believe that moft fober thinkers 
on this fubject are rather of opinion, that our-fault is on the other fide; and 
that it would be more inthe fpirit of our conftitution, and more agrec- 
able to the pattern of our beft laws, by leffening the number, to add 


to the weight and independency of our voters. And truly, confidering the 
, | immen{e 
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‘immenfe and dangerous tharge of elections ; the proftitute and daring 


venality, the corruption of manners, the idlenefs and profligacy of. the 
lower fort of voters, no prudent man would propofe to encreafe fuch.an evil, 
if it be, as I fear it is, Gut of our power to adminifter to it any remedy. 
The author propofes nothing further. If he has any improvements 
that may balance or may Jeffen this inconvenience, he has thought proper 
to keep them as ufual in his own breaft. Since he has been fo referved, 
1 fhould have wifhed he had been as cautious with regard to the project 
itfelf. Firft, becaufe he obferves juftly, that his fcheme, however it 
might improve the platform, can add nothing to the authority of 
the legiflature ; much I fear it will have a contrary operation. For, 
authority depending on opinion at leaft as much as on duty, an 
idea circulated among the people that our conftitution is not fo 
perfect as it ought to be, before you are fure of mending it, is a 
certain method of leffening it in the public opinion. Of this irreverent 
opinion of parliament, the author himfelf complains in one part of his 
‘book ; and he endeavours to encreafe it inthe other. Has he well confi- 
dered what an immenfe operation any change in our conftitution is? 
‘how many difcuffions, parties, and paflions, it will neceffarily excite; 
and when you open it to enquiry in one part, where the enquiry will 
ftop ? Experience fhews us, that no time can be fit for fuch changes ~ 
buta time of general confufion; when good men, finding every thing already 
broke up, think it right to take advantage of the opportunity. of fuch de- < 
rangement in favour of an-ufeful alteration. Perhaps a time of the greateft 


fecurity and tranquillity both at home and abroad may likewile be fit ; 


but will the author affirm this to be juft fuch atime? Transferring an idea 


of military to civil prudence, he ought to know how. dangerous it. is to 


make an alteration of your difpofition in the face of an enemy. 

_ Now comes his American reprefentation. Here too, as ufual, he takes 
no notice of any difficulty, or propofes any fort of folution. He throws 
you his politics, as he does his revenue; do you make fomething of them 
if you can. Is not the reader a little aftonifhed at the propofal of an 


_ American reprefentation from that quarter? It is propofed merely 


P. 40. 
P.39. 40. 


as a project of f{peculative improvement; not from the neceflity in 
the cafe, not to add any thing to the authority of.parliament: but 
that we mey eftord-e z GS-2 sheon~ier-tre-—soneerne—of—the ee 
ricans, and give them a better opportunity of {tating their grievances, 
and of obtaining redrefs, Iam glad to find the author has at length dif- 
covered, that we have not given a fufficient attention to their concerns, 
or a proper redrefs to their grievances. His great friend would once have 
been exceedingly difpleafed with any perfon, who fhould tell him, that 
he did not attend fufficiently to.thole concerns. He thought he did fo, 
| | when 
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when he regulated the colonies over and over again: he thought he did - 
fo, when he formed two general fyftems of revenue; one of port-duties, - 
and the other of internal taxation. -Thefe fyftems fuppofed, or ought to | 


fuppofe, the greateft attention to, and the moft detailed information of, 
all their affairs. However, by contending for the American reprefenta« 
tion, he feems at laft driven virtually to admit, that great caution ought 
to be ufed in the exercife of a// our legiflative rights over an object fo 
remote from our eye, and fo little connected with our immediate feelings ; 
that in prudence we ought not to be quite fo ready with our taxes, until 


we can fecure the defired reprefentation in parliament. Perhaps it may 


be fome time before this hopeful {cheme can be brought to perfect ma- 


turity ; although the author feems to be no wife aware of any obftructi-- 


ons that lie in the way of it. He talks of his union, juft as he does 
of his taxes and his favings, with as much fang froid and eafe, as if his 
wifh and the enjoyment were exatly the fame thing. He appears not to 
have troubled his head with the infinite difficulty of fettling that repre- 
fentation on a fair balance of wealth and numbers throughout the feveral 


provinces of America and the Weft-Indies, under fuch an infinite variety — 


of circumftances. It cofts him nothing to fight with nature, and to 
conquer the order of Providence, which manifeftly oppofes itfelf to the 
poffibility of fuch a parliamentary union. 

But let us, to indulge his -paffion for projects and power, fuppofe 
- the happy time arrived, when the author comes into the miniftry, and is 
to realife his {peculations. The writs are iffued for electing members for 
America and the Weift-Indies, Some provinces receive them in fix weeks, 
fome in ten, fome in twenty. A veffel may be loft, and then fome pro- 
vinces may not receive them at all. But let it be, that they all receive 
them at once, and in the fhortef& time. A proper {pace muft be given for 
proclamation and for the election; fome weeks at leaft. But the mem- 
bers are chofen, and if fhips are ready to fail, in about fix more they 
arrive in London. In the mean time the parliament has fat, and bufinefs 
far advanced without American reprefentatives. Nay, by this time, it may 
happen, that the parliament is diffolved; and then the members fhip them- 
felves again, to be again elected. The writs may arrive in America, before 
the poor members of a parliament in which they never fat, can arrive at their 
feveral provinces. A new intereft is formed, and they find other members are 
chofen whilft they are on the high feas. But if the writs and members arrive 
together, here is at beft a new trial of {kill amongft the candidates, after one 
fet of them have well aired themfelves with their two voyages of 6000 miles. 


However, in order to facilitate every thing tothe author, we will fup- . 


pofe them all once more elected, and fteering again to old England with 


a good heart, and a fair wefterly wind in their ftern. Qn their arfival,:. 


they 
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they find allin ahurry and buftle; in and-out ; condolence and congra- 
tulation; the crown is demifed. Another parliatrnent is to be called. 


Away back to America again on a fourth voyage, and to a third election. 


Does the author mean to make our kings as immortal in their perfonal 
as in their politick character? Or, whilft he bountifully adds to their life, 
will he take from them their prerogative of diffolving parliaments, in fa- . 
vour of the American union? Or are the American reprefentatives to be 
perpetual, and to feel neither demifes of the crown, nor-diffolutions of 
parliament ? | , 

But thefe things may be branted tohim without bringing him much nearer 
to his point. What does he think of re-cleCtion ? is the American member 


the only one who is not to take a place, or the only one to be exempted 
from the ceremony of re-election ? How will this great politician preferve 
the rights of ele€tors, the fairnefs of returns, and the privilege of the 


houfe of commons, as the fole judge of fuch contefts? It would un- 
doubtedly be a glorious fight to have eight or ten petitions or double 


returns, from Bofton andjBarbadoes, from Philadelphia and Jamaica, the 


members returned, and the petitioners with all their train of attornies, 
folicitors, maycrs, feleét-men, provoft marfhals, and about five hundred . 
or a thoufand witneffes,} come to the bar of the houfe of commons, 
Poffibly we might be interrupted in the enjoyment of this pleafing {p2éta- 
cle, if a war fhould brealt-out, and our conftitutional fleet, loaded with 
members of parliament,’ returning officers, petitioners, and witnefles, 
the electors and eleéted, fhould become a prize to the French, or Spani-« 
ards, and be conveyed to Carthagena, or to La vera Cruz, and from thence 
perhaps to Mexico or Lima, there to remain until a cartel for members of 
parliament can be fettledy or until the war is ended. 

In truth, the author Has little ftudied this bufinefs, or he might have 
known, that fome of the moft confiderable provinces of America, fuch 
for inftance as Connecticht and Maffachufets Bay, have not in each of 
them, two men who canj afford, at a diftance from their eftates, to {pend 
a thoufand pounds a yea¥. How can thefe provinces be reprefented at 
Weftminfter? If their province pays them, they are American agents, 


with falaries, and not inflependent members of parliament. It is true, 


that formerly in Englan@d members had -falaries from their conftituents ; 
but they all had falaries, gand were all, in this way, upon a par.._ If thefe 
American reprefentatives have no falaries, then they muft add _-to the lift 


- af our penfioners and dependants at court, or they muft ftarve. There is 


no alternative. 
Enough of this vifionary union; in which much extravagance appears 
without any fancy, and the judgement is fhocked without any thing to 


Yefreth the imagination. It looks as if the author had dropped down from 


the 
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the moon, without any knowledge of the general nature of this globe, of 
the general nature of its inhabitants, without the leaft acquaintance 
with the affairs of this country. Governor Pownal has handled the 
fame fubject. To do him juftice, he treats it upon far more rational 
principles of f{peculation ; and much more like a man of bufinefs. He 
thinks (erroneoufly, I conceive) but he does think, that our legiflative 
- tights are incomplete without fuch a reprefentation. It is no wonder 
therefore, that he endeavours by every means to obtain it. Not like our 
author, who is always on velvet, he is aware of fome difficulties; and he 
propofes fome folutions. But nature is too hard for both thefe authors ; 
and America is, and ever will be, without actual reprefentation in the 
houfe of commons: nor will any minifter be wild enough even to proe 
- pofe fuch a reprefentation in parliament ; however he may choofe to throw 
out that proje@, together with others equally far from his real opinions, 
and remote from his defigns, merely to fall in with the different views, 
and captivate the affections, of different forts of men. 

Whether thefe projects arife from the author’s real political principles, 
sor are only brought out in fubfervience to his political views, they 
compofe the whole of any thing that is like precife and definite, which 
the author has given us to expect from that adminiftration which is fo 
much the fubject of his praifes and prayers. As to his general propofitions, 
that ¢¢ there is a deal of difference between impoffibilities and great difficul+ 
** ties;” °* that a great {cheme cannot be carried unlefs made the bufinefs of 
** fucceffive adminiftrations ;” that ** virtuous and able men are the fitteft to 
4‘ ferve their country;” all this I look on no more than fo much rubble to fill 
up the {paces between the regular mafonry. Pretty much in the fame light, 

I cannot forbear confidering his detached obfervations on commerce ; fuch 
‘as, that ‘ the fyftem for colony regulations would. be very fimple, and mu- p, 39, - 
<¢ tually beneficial to Great Britain and her colenies, if the old navigation 
** laws were adhered to.” That ‘ the tranfportation fhould be in all cafes in 
* flips belonging to Britith fubjects.” That * even Britith thips fhould not — 
“* be generally received into the colonies from any part of Europe, except the — 
_“€ dominions of Great Britain.” ——That ¢¢ it is unreafonable that corn and 

¢ fuch like products thould be reftrained to come firft to aBritith port.” What 
do all thefe fine obfervations fignify ? fome of them condemn as ill prac- 
tices, things that never were practifed at all, Some-recommend to be done, 
‘things thatalways have been done. Others indeed convey, though obliquely 
and loofely, fome infinuations highly dangeroys to our commerce. If I could 
prevail on myfelf to think the author meant to ground any practice upon | 
thefe general propofitions, I thould think it very neceffary to afk a few 
queftions about fome of them. For inftance, what does he mean by 
talking of an adherence to the old navigation laws? Does he = 
ae K . | that 
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that the particular law, 12 Car. II, c. 19, commonly called. the a& 
of navigation, is to be adhered to, and that the feveral fubfequent additions, 
amendments, and exceptions, ought to be all repealed? If fo, he will 
make a ftrange havock in the whole fyftem of our trade laws, which have 
been univerfally acknowledged to be full as well founded in the alterations 
and exceptions, as the act of Charles the Second, in the original provifions ; 
and to purfue full as wifely, the great end of that very politic law, the 
encreafe of the Britith navigation. I fancy the writer could hardly propofe . 
any thing more alarming to thofe immediately interefted in that navi- 
gation than fuch a repeal. If he does not mean this; he has got no 
farther than a nugatory propofition, which nobody can contradict, and 
for which no man is the wifer. 
That ** the regulations for the colony. trade would be few and fimple if 
‘«¢ the old navigation laws were adhered to,”’ I utterly deny as a fact. That 
they ought to be fo, founds well enough; but this propofition is of the 
fame nugatory nature with fome of the former. The regulations for the co- 
lony trade ought not to be more nor fewer, ‘nor more or lefs complex, than 
the occafion requires. And, as that trade is in a great meafure a fyftem of art 
and reftriction, they can be neither few nor fimple. It is true, that the very 
principle may be deftroyed by multiplying to excefs the means of fecuring 
it. Never did a minifter depart more from the author’s ideas of fimpli- 
city, or more embarrafs the trade of America with the multiplicity 
and intricacy of regulations and ordinances, than his boafted minifter of 
1764. ‘That minifter feemed to be poffeffed with fomething, hardly thort 
of a rage, for regulation and reftriction. He had fo multiplied bonds, 
certificates, afhdavits, warrants, fufferances, and cockets; had {upported 
them with fuch fevere penalties, and extended them without the leaft con- 
fideration of circumftances to fo many objects, that, had they all continu- 
ed in their original force, commerce mutt fpeedily have expired under 
them. Some of them, the miniftry which gave them birth, was obliged 
to deftroy : with their own hand they figned the condemnation of their 
own regulations; confefling in fo many words, in the preamble of their 
act of the sth Geo. III. that fome of thefe regulations had laid an unr 
neceffary reftraint on the trade and correfpondence of bis Majefty’s American 
Juljeéts, ‘This, in that miniftry, was a candid confeffion of a miftake; but 
every alteration made in thofe regulations by their fucceffors, is to be the 
effect of envy, and American mifteprefentation. So much for the author’s 
fimplicity in regulation. | 
1 have now gone through all which I think immediately effential in 
the author’s ideas of war, of peace, of the comparative ftates of England 
and France, of our actual fituation; of his projects of oeconomy, of finance, 


-of commerce, and of conftitutional improvement. There remains nothing 


now 
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now to be confidered, except his heavy cenfures upon the adminiftration 
which was formed in 1765; which is commonly known by the name of the 
Marquis of Rockingham’s adminiftration, as the adminiftration which pre- 
ceded it.is by that of Mr. Grenville. Thefe cenfures relate chiefly to three 
heads: 3. To the repeal of the American ftamp act. 2. To the com- 
mercial regulations then made. 3. To the courfe of foreign negotiations 
during that fhort period. | 

A perfon who knew nothing of public affairs but from the writings 
of this author, would be led to conclude, that, at the time of the change 
in June 1765, fome well-digefted fyftem of adminiftration, founded in 
national ftrength, and in the affections of the people, proceeding in all 
points with the moft reverential and tender regard to the laws, and pur- 
fuing with equal wifdom and fuccefs every thing which could tend to 
the internal profperity, and to the external honour and dignity of this 
country, had been all at once fubverted by an irruption of a fort of wild, 
licentious, unprincipled invaders, who wantonly, and with a barbarous 


rage, had defaced a thoufand fair monuments of the conftitutional and po- © 


litical {kill of their predeceffors. It is natural indeed that this author 
fhould have fome diflike to the adminiftration which was formed in 1765. 
Its views in moft things were different from thofe of his friends; in fome, 
altogether oppofite to them. It is impoffible that’ both of thefe admini- 
{trations fhould be the objects of public efteem. Their different princi- 
ples compofe fome of the ftrongeft political lines which difcriminate the 


parties even now fubfifting amongft us. The minifters of 1764 are not 


indeed followed by very many in their oppofition; yet a large part of 
the people now in office entertain, or pretend to entertain, fentiments en- 
tirely conformable to theirs; whilft fome of the former collegues of the 
miniftry which was formed in 1765, however they may have abandoned the 
connexion, and contradicted by their conduct the principles of their for- 


met friends, pretend, on their parts, ftill to adhere to the fanie maxims, 


All the leffer divifions, which are indeed rather names of perfonal attach- 
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ment than of party diftinction, fall in with the one or the other of thefe — | 


leading parties. _ so» 8 
. Lintend to ftate as (hortly as I am able, the general condition of public 
affairs, and the difpofition of the minds of men, at the time of the remark- 
able change of fyftem in 1765. The reader will have thereby a more 
diftinct view of the comparative merits of thefe feveral plans, and will re~ 
ceive more fatisfation concerning the ground and reafon of the meafures 
which were then purfued, than, I believe, can be derived from the perufal 
of thofe partial reprefentations contained in the State of the Nation, and 
the other writings of thofe who have contiaued, for now near three years, 
Ke | in 
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in the undifturbed poffeffion of the prefs. This will, I hope, be fome 
apology for my dwelling a little on this part of the fubje@. i 
On the refignation of the Earl of Bute, in 1763, our affairs had been: 
delivered into the hands of three minifters of his recommendation ; Mr. 
Grenville, the Earl of Egremont, and the Earl of Halifax. This: arrange- 
ment, notwithftanding the retirement of Lord Bute, announced to the 
publick a continuance of the fame meafures ; nor was there more reafon’ 
to expect a change from the death of the Earlof Egremont. The Earl of 
Sandwich fupplied his place. The Duke.of Bedford, and the gentlemer 
who act in that connexion, and whofe general charafter and politics were 
fufficiently underftood, added to the ftrength of the miniftry, without 
making any alteration in their plan of conduct. Such was the conftitu- 
tion of the miniftry which was changed in 1765. SO 
As to their politics, the principles of the peace of Paris governed in fo 
teign affairs. In domeftic, the fame fcheme prevailed, of contradicting the 
Opinions, and pire | moft of the perfons, who had been. countenanced 
and employed in the late reign. The inclinations of the people were 
little attended to; and a difpofition to the ufe of forcible methods ran _ 
through the whole tenour of adminiftration. che nation in general 
was uneafy and diffatisfied. Sober men faw caufes for it in the-conftitu- 
tion of the miniftry, and the conduct of the minifters. The minifters, 
who have ufually a fhort method on fuch occafions, attributed their 
unpopularity wholly to the efforts of faction. However this might be, 
the licentioufnefs and tumults of the common people, and the con- | 
tempt of government, of which our author fo often and fo bitterly com- 
plains, as owing to the mifmanagement of the fubfequent adminiftrations, 
had at no time rifen to a greater or a more dangerous height. The 
. meafures taken to fupprefs that fpirit, were as violent and licentious as 
the {pirit itfelf; injudicious, precipitate, and fome of them illegal. In- 
ftead of allaying, they tended infinitely to inflame the diftemper; and who- 
ever will be at the leaft pains to examine, will find thofe meafures, not 
only the caufes of the tumtults which then prevailed, but the real fources 
of almoft all the diforders which have arifen fince that time: more in= 
tent on making a viCtim to party, than an example of juftice, they blun- 
dered in the method of purfuing their vengeance. By this means. a dif- 
covery was made of many practices, common indeed in the office of fecre- 
tary of ftate, but wholly repugnant to our laws, and the genius of the 
Englifh conftitution. One of the worft of thefe was, the wanton and 
indifcriminate feizure of papers, even in cafes where the fafety of the ftate 
was not pretended in juftification of fo hatth a proceeding. The temper 
of the miniftry Had excited a jealoufy, which made the people more 
than commonly vigilant, concerning: every power which was exercifed by 
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government. The abufe, however fan@ioned by cuftom, was évident; 
but the miniftry, inftead of refting in a prudent inactivity, or (what would . 


have been ftill more prudent) taking the lead, in quieting the minds of 


__ the people, and afcertaining the law upon thofe delicate points, made — 
. ufe of the whole influence of government to prevent a parliamentary ref6- 
lution againft the practices of office, And left the colourable reafons, of-- 


fered in argument againft this parliamentary procedure, fhould be mif- 


taken for the real mctives of their condu@, all the advantage of privilege, _ 


_all the arts and fineffes of pleading, and great fums of public money, were 


lavifhed, to prevent any decifion upon thofe practices in the courts of. 


juftice. In the mean time, in order to weaken, fince they could not 


immediately deftroy, the liberty of the prefs, the privilege of parliament: 


was voted away in all accufations for a feditious libel. The freedom of 
debate in parliament itfelf was no lefs menaced. Officers of the army, 
' of long and meritorious fervice, and of fmall fortunes, were chofen as 


victims for a fingle vote; by an exertion of minifterial power, which - | 
had been very rarely ufed, and which is extremely unjuft, as depriving 


men not only of a place, but a profeffion, and is indeed of the moft per- 
nicious example both in a civil and a military light. 

Whilft all things were managed at home with fuch a fpirit of diforder- 
_ ly defpotifm ; abroad there was a proportionable abatement of all {pirit. 
Some of our moft juft and valuable claims were in a manner abandoned. 
This indeed feemed not very inconfiftent condué in the minifters who 
had made the treaty of Paris. With regard to our domeftic affairs, there 
was no want of induftry; but there was a great deficiency of temper, and 
judgment, and manly comprehenfion of the public intereft. The nation 
certainly wanted relief, and government attempted to adminifter it. Two 
ways were principally chofen for this great purpofe. The firft by regu 
lation; the fecond by new funds of revenue. Agreeably to this plan, a 


new naval eftablifhment was formed at a good deal of expence, and to .~ 


‘little effect, to aid in the collection of the cuftoms. Regulation was added 
to regulation; and the ftricteft and moft unreferved orders were given, 
_ for a prevention of all contraband trade here, and in every part of Ameri- 
ca. <A teazing cuftom-houfe, and a multiplicity of perplexing regulations, 
ever have, and ever will appear, the mafter-piece of finance to people 


of narrow views ; asa paper againft f{muggling, and the importation of © 


‘French finery, never fails of furnifhing a very popular column in ‘a 
- * News-paper, : -— 
The greateft part of thefe regulations were made for America; and they 


‘fell fo indifcriminately on all forts of contraband, or {uppofed contraband, - 


that fome of the moft valuable branches of trade were driven violently 
from our ports; which caufed an univerfal confternation throughout the 
: | colonies, 
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colonies. Every part of the trade was infinitely diftreffed by them. 


Men of war now for the firft time, armed with regular commiffions of 
cuftom-houfe officers, eat the coafts, and gave to the collection of reve- 


_nue the air of hoftile contgibution. About the fame time that thefe. regula-_ 


tions feemed to threaten the deftruction of the only trade from whence the 


. plantations derived any {ptcie, an act was made, putting a ftop to the future 
_emiffion of paper currendy, which ufed to fupply its place among them. 
Hand in hand with this went another act for oblizing the colonies to pro- 


_ vide quarters for foldiers. Inftantly followed-another law, for levying 


throughout all America new port duties, upon a vaft variety of commodi- 
ties of their confumption,jand fome of which lay heavy upon objects necef- 
fary for their trade and fifhery. Immediately upon heels of thefe, and 
amidft the uneafinefs and'confufion produced bya crowd of new impo- 


_ fitions and regulations, fome good, fome evil, fome doubtful, all crude 


and ill-confidered, came another aét, for impofing an univerfal ftamp-duty 
on the colonies; and this was declared to-be little more than an experiment, 
and a foundation of futurd revenue. To render thefe proceedings the more 


. irritating to the colonies, ;the principal argument ufed in favour of their 


ability to pay fuch duties, was. the liberality of the grants of their af- 


.femblies during the late war. Never could any argument be more in- 
dulting and mortifying to a people habituated to the granting of their 
own money. : 


Taxes for the purpofe of raifing revenue had hitherto been fparingly 


~.attempted in America. Without ever doubting the extent of its lawful 


ignding for. every thing that was valuable in the world, 


power, parliament always doubted the propriety of fuch impofitions. 
And the Americans on their part never thought of contefting a right by 
which they were fo little affeted. Their affemblies in the main an{wered 


_all the purpofes neceffary ‘to the internal oeconomy of a free people, and 


provided for all the exigences of government which arofe amongft them- 
felves. In the midft of that happy enjoyment, they never thought of cri- 
tically fettling the exa& limits of a power which was neceffary to their 
union, their fafety, their equality, and even their-liberty. Thus the 


two very difficult points, {uperiority in the prefiding ftate, and freedom 


in the fubordinate, were .on the whole fufficiently, that is, practically, 
reconciled; without agitating thofe vexatious queftions, which in truth, 
rather belong to metaphyficks than politicks, and which can never be 


moved without fhaking the foundations of the beft governments that 


have ever been conftituted by human wifdom. By this meafure was let 


Joofe that dangerous fpirit of difquifition, not in the coolnets of philo- 
fophical enquiry, but enflamed with all the paffions of an haughty refentful 


people, who thought themfelves deeply injured, and that they were con- 
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In England, our minifters went on without the leaft attention to thefe 
alarming difpofitions; juft asif they were doing the moft common things, in 
the moft ufual way, and among a people not only paffive, but pleafed. 
They took no one ftep to divert the dangerous fpirit, which began even 
then to appear in the colonies, to compromife with it, to mollify it, 
or to fubdue it. No new arrangements were made in civil govern- 
ment ; no new powers or inftructions were given to governors; no 
augmentation was made, or new difpofition, of forces. Never was fo 
critical a meafure purfued with {0 little provifion againft its neceflary con- 
fequences. As if all common prudence had abandoned the minifters, 
and as if they meant to plunge themfelves and us headlong into that 
gulph which ftood gaping betore them, by giving a year’s notice of the 
_ project of their ftamp act, they allowed time for all the difcontents of 
that country to fefter and come to a head, and for all the arrangements 
which factious men could make towards an oppofition to the law. 
_ At the fame time they carefully concealed from the eye of parliament, 
thofe remonftrances which they had actually received ; and which in 
the ftrongeft manner indicated the difcontent of fome of the colonies, 
and the confequences which might be expected; they concealed them, 
even in defiance of an order of council, that they. fhould be laid before 
parliament. Thus, by concealing the true ftate of the cafe, they ren- 
dered the wifdom of the nation as improvident as their own temerity, 
either in preventing or guarding againft the mifchief. It has indeed, 


from the beginning to this hour, been the uniform policy of this fet of 


men, in order at any hazard to obtain a prefent credit, to propofe what- 
ever might be pleafing, as attended with no difficulty; and afterwards to 
throw all the difappointment of the wild expectations they had raifed, 


upon thofe who have the hard tafk of freeing the publick from the confe= 


quences of their pernicious projects. 
Whilft the commerce, and tranquillity, of the whole empire were fha- 
ken in this manner, our affairs grew ftill more diftraéted by the internal 
diflentions of our minifters, ‘Treachery and ingratitude was charged 
from one fide ; defpotif{m and tyranny from the other; the vertigo of the 
regency bill; the awkward reception of the filk bill in the houfe of com- 
mons, and the inconfiderate and abrupt rejeétion of it in the houfe of 
lords; the ftrange and violent tumults which arofe in confequence, and 
which were rendered more ferious, by being charged by the minifters 
upon one another; the report of a grofs and brutal treatment of the 
by a miniftry at the fame time odious to the people; all confpired ‘to leave 
the publick, at the clofe of the feffion of 1765, in as critical and perilous 
a fituation, as ever the nation was, or could be, in a time when fhe was 
not immediately threatened by her neighbours, | 
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It was at this time, ard in thefe circumftances, that a new admini(tra- 
tion was formed. Profefling even induftrioufly, in this public matter, to 


avoid anecdotes ; I fay npthing of thofe famous reconciliations and quar-- 
rels, which weakened th¢ body that fhould have been the natural fupport 


-of this adminiftration. Iirun no rifque in affirming, that, furrounded as 
they were with difficulti¢s of every {pecies, nothing but the ftrongeft and 
-moft uncorrupt fenfe of their duty to the publick could have prevailed — 
“upon fome of the perfons who compofed it to undertake the king’s bufinefs 
at fuch atime. Their pregeding character, their meafures while in power, 
and the fubfequent conduét of many of them, I think, leave no room to 


_. charge this affertion to flattery. Having undertaken the commonwealth, 


.chain of former meafures 
-of thofe meafures which 
‘mitted it. Scarcely had}they entered into office, when letters arrived 
from all parts of Americd, making loud complaints backed by {trong rea~ 
fons, againft feveral of nt principal regulations of the late miniftry, 


If they had been {0 inclined, the ruinous nature 
egan inftantly to appear, would not have per- 


what remained for them ( do? to piece their conduct upon the broken 


as threatening deftructiogn to many valuable branches of commerce. 


‘Thefe were attended with reprefentations from many merchants, and ca- 
pital manufacturers at hqme, who had all their interefts invelved in the © 
‘{upport of lawful trade, ahd in the fuppreffion of every fort of contraband. 
“Whilft. thefe things yen under confideration, that conflagration blazed 
out at once in North América, an univerfal difobedience, and open refift- 
.ance to the ftagap at; 4nd, in confequence, an univerfal ftop to the 
.courfe of juftice, and to trade and navigation, throughout that great im- 
‘portant country ; an interval during which the trading intereft of England 


- ‘lay under the moft dreadful anxiety which it ever felt. 


The repeal of that act iwas propofed. It.was much too ferious a mea- 


__ fare, and attended with tdo many difficulties upon every fide, for the then 
-miniftry to have undertaken it, as fome paltry writers have afferted, from 
envy and diflike to their predeceffors in office. As little could it be owing 


: to perfonal cowardice, angi dread of confequences to themfelves. Mini- 


ters, timorous from theit attachment to place and power; will fear more 


- from the confequences 0: one court intrigue, than from a thoufand diffi- — 
culties to the commerce 


d credit of their country, by difturbances.at 
ev... .Etom.which-ofthefethe. minifters. had. 


:moft to apprehend at that time, is known, I prefume, univerfally, Nor 
did they take that refolution from a want of the fulleft fenfe of the incon- 


veniencies which mutt neceffarily attend a meafure of conceffion from the 


_fovereign to the fubje&. That it muft encreafe the infolence of the mu- 


_ tinous {piritsin America, was but too obvious. No great meafure indeed, 


ah a very difficult crifis, can be purfued, which i is not attended with fome 


mifchief 5 
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mifchief ; none but coneeited pretenders in public bufinefs will hold-any 
other language; and none but weak and unexperienced men will believe 
them, if they thould. If we were found in fuch a crifis, let thofe whofe 
bold defigns, and whofe defective arrangements, brought us into it, anfwer 
for the confequences. The bufinefs of the then miniftry evidently was, 
to take fuch fteps, not.as the wifhes of our author, or as their own withes 
dictated, but as thé bad fituation in which their predecefiors had left 
them abfolutely required. ae Te a | 
- The difobedience to this a&t was unfverfal throughout America; no- 
thing, it was evident, but the fending a very ftrong military, backed by a 
very ftrong naval force, would reduce the feditious to obedience. To fend 
it to one town, would not be fufficient; every province of America mutt 
be traverfed, and muft be fubdued. I do not entertain the leaft doubt but 
this could be done. We might, I think, without much difficulty have de- 
ftroyed our colonies. This deftruction might be effected, probably in a year, 
or in two at the utmoft. Ifthe queftion was upon a foreign nation, where 
every fuccefsful ftroke adds to your own power, and takes from that ofa . 
rival, a juft war with fuch acertain fuperiority would be undoubtedly an ad- 
vifeable meafure.. But four million of debt due to our merchants, the to- 
tal ceffation of a trade annually worth. four million more, a. large foreign 
traffick, much home manufacture, a very capital immediate revenue ari- 
fing from colony imports, indeed the produce of every one of our reve- 
nues greatly depending on this trade, all thefe were very weighty.accu- 
mulated confiderations, at leaft well to be weighed, before that {word was 
drawn, which even by its victories muft produce all the evil effects of the 
greateft national -defeat. How public credit muft have fuffered, I need 
not fay. If the condition of the nation, at the clofe of our foreign war, was 
what this author. reprefents it, fuch a civil war would have been ‘a bad 
couch on which to repofe our wearied virtue. Far from being able to 
have entered into new plans of oeconomy, we muft have launched into a 
_new fea, I fear a boundlefs fea, of expence. Such an addition of debt, 
with fuch a diminution-of revenue and trade, would have left us in no 
want of a State of the Nation to aggravate the piCture of our diftreffes. 
_ Onur trade felt this to its vitals: and our then minifters were not afhamed © 
_,tofay, that they fympathifed with the feelings of our merchants, The 
univerfal alarm of the whole trading body of England will never be 
. laughed at by them as an ill-grounded or a pretended panick. The uni- 
_veria] defire of that body will always have great weight with them in 
-every.confideration connected with commerce; neither ought the opinion 
_of that body to-be flighted (notwithftanding the contemptuous and inde- 
«cent language of this author, and his aflociates), in any confideration 
: whatfoever, of revenue, Nothing amongft us is more quickly or deeply 
oe | L, affected 
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affe€ted by taxes of any kind, than trade; and if an American tax was 
a real relief to England, no part of the community would be fooner, or 
more materially, relieved by it than our merchants. But they well know 


_ that the trade of England muft be more burthened by one penny raifed in 
_America, than by three in England; and if that penny be raifed with 


the uneafinefs, the difcontent, and the confufion. of America, more than 
by ten. | | _ : 

ay, the opinion and with of the. landed intereft is a motive, and it is a 
fair and juft one, for taking away a real and a large revenue, the defire of 
the trading intereft of England ought to be ajuft ground for taking awaya 
tax, of little better than {peculation, which was to be collected by a war, 
which was to be kept up with the perpetual difcontent of thofe who were 
to be affected by it, and the value of whofe produce, even after the ordi- 
nary charges of collection, was very uncertain"; after the-extraordinary, 
‘the deareft purchafed revenue that ever was made by any nation. 


 Thefe were fome of the motives drawn from principles of convenience 


for that repeal. When the object came to be more narrowly infpected, 
‘every motive concurred. Thefe colonies were evidently founded in fub- 
fervience to the commerce of Great Britain. From this principle, the whole 
fyftem of our laws concerning them became a fyftem of reftri@tion. A 
double monopoly was eftablifhed on the part of the parent country ; 
I. a monopoly of their whole import, which is to be altogether from 


Great Britain; 2. a monopoly of all their export, which is to be no 


where but to Great Britain, as far as it can ferve any purpofe. here. On 
‘the fame idea it was contrived that they fhould fend all their produts to - 
us raw, and in their firft ftate; and that they fhould take every thing 
from us in the laft ftage of manufacture. | 

Were ever a people under fuch circamftances, that is, a people who 
‘were to export raw, and to receive manufactured, and this, not a few lux-. 
‘urious articles, but all articles, even to thofe of the groffeft, moft vulgar, and | 


_neceflary confumption, a people who were inthe hands of a general monopo- 


‘lift; were ever fuch a people fufpected of a poffibility of becoming a juft 
object of revenue ? All the ends of their foundation mutt be fuppofed ut- 
terly contradicted before they could’become fuch an objet. Every trade- 
Jaw we have madé muft have been eluded, and become ufelefs, before 
they could be in fuch a condition. | | 

The partizans of the new fyftem, who, on moft occafions, take credit 


_ for full as much knowledge as they poffefs, think proper on this occafion 


"It is obfervable, that the partizans of American taxation, when they havea mind to repre- 


fent this tax as wonderfully beneficial to England, ftate itas worth £. 100.000 a year; when 


they are to reprefent it as very light on the Americans, it dwindles to £. 60000. Indeed it 
is very difficult to compute what its produce might have been. 
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to counterfeit an extraordiaary degree of ignorance, and in confequence of 

itto affert ««that the balance (between the colonies and Great Britain), Confid.. 

ig unknown, and that no important conclufion can be drawn from pre-P- 74 

&¢ mifes fo very uncertain.” Now to what can this ignorance be owing? .  * 
were the navigation Jaws made, that this balance fhould be unknown? is 
it from the courfe of exchange that it is unknown, which all the world — 
knows to be greatly and perpetually again{t the colonies? is it from the 
doubtful nature of the trade we carry on with the colonies? are not thefe 
fchemifts well apprized, that the colonifts, particularly thofe of the nor- 
thern provinces, import more from Great Britain, ten times more, than 

‘they fend in return to us? That a great part of their foreign balance is, and 

‘muft be, remitted to London? I fhall be ready'to admit that the colonies 
ought to be taxed to the revenues of this country, when I know that they 

‘are out of debt to itscommerce. This author will furnith fome groundto 

his theories, and communicate a difcovery to the publick, if hecan thew 

this, by any medium. ‘But he tells us, * that their feas are covered Confid. 

*¢ with fhips, and their rivers floating with commerce.” This is P+ 79% 
fill true. But it is with our fhips that they are covered; and they float __ 
with Britifh commerce. The American merchants areour factors; allin 
reality, moft even in name. They trade, they navigate, they cultivate 

with Englith capitals ; to their own advantage, to be fure; for without 

thefe capitals their ploughs would be ftopped, and their fhips wind- 
bound. But he who employs the capital mult, on the whole, be the per- 

fon principally benefited ; the perfon who works upon it, profits on his 
art too; but he profits in a fubordinate way, as our colonies do; that 

‘is, asthe fervant of a wife and indulgent mafter, andno otherwife. We 
have all, except the peculzum, without which even flaves will not labour, 

If the author’s principles, which are the common notions, be right, 

' that the price of our manufactures is fo greatly enhanced by our taxes ; 
then the Americans already pay in that way a fhare of ourimpofitions. He 
‘is not afhamed to affert, «* that France and China may be faid, on the Confid. 
“¢ fame principle, to beara part of our charges, for they confume our Com- P: 74: 

‘¢ modities.” Was ever fuch a method of reafoning heard of? Donot_, 

the laws abfolutely confine the colonies to buy from us, whether foreign 

nations fe]l cheaper or not’? On what other idea are all our prohibitions, 
regulations, guards, penalties, and forfeitures, framed ? To fecure to us, not 

a commercial preference, which ftands in need of no penalties to enforce it; 

‘it finds its own way; but to fecure to us a trade, which is a creature of law and 

inftitution. What has this to do with the principles of a foreign trade, which 

is under no monopoly, and in which we cannot raife the price of our 

_ goods, without hazarding the demand for them? None but the au- 

thors of fuch meafures could ever think of making ufe of fuch arguments. 

L2 Whoever 
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, Whoever goes about to reafon on any part of the policy of this country 
with regard to America, upon the mere abftract principles of government, 
or even upon thofe of our own’ antient conftitution, will be often 
mifled. Thofe who refort for arguments to the moft re{pectable autho- 
rities, antient or modern, or reft upon the cleareft maxims, drawn from 
the experience of other ftates and empitres, will be liable to the greateft 
errors imaginable. The object is wholly new in the world. It is fingular : 
it is grown up to this magnitude and importance within the memory of 
man; nothing in hiftory is parallel to it. All the reafonings about it, 
that are likely to be at all folid, muft be drawn from its actual circum- 
{tances. In this new fyftem, a principle of commerce, of artificial com- 
merce, muft predominate. This commerce muft be fecured by a multi- 
tude of reftraints very alien from the fpirit of liberty ; and a powerful 
authority muft refide in the principal ftate, in order to enforce them. . 
But the people who are to be the objects of thefe reftraints are defcendants 


of Englifhmen ; and of an high and free fpirit. ‘To hold over them a 


government made up of nothing but reftraints, and penalties, and taxes in 
the granting of which they can have no fhare, will neither be wife, nor long 
practicable. People muft be governed in a manner agreeable to their 
temper and difpofition ; and men of free character and {pirit muft be ruled 
with, at leaft, fome condefcenfion to this {pirit and this character. The 
Britith colonift muft fee fomething which will diftinguith him from the co- 
lonifts of other nations. Thofe reafonings, which infer from the many 
reftraints under which we have already laid America, to our right to lay 
it under {till more, and indeed under all manner of reftraints, are con~ 
clufive; conclufive as to right; but the very reverfe as to policy and practice. 
We ought rather toinfer from our having laid the colonies under many 
reftraints, that it is reafonable to compenfate them by every indulgence 
that can by any means be reconciled to our intereft. We have a great 
empire to rule, compofed of a vaft mafs of heterogeneous governments, all 
more or lefs free and popular in their forms, all to be kept in peace, and 
kept out of confpiracy, with one another, all to be held in fubordination 


- to this country; while the fpirit of an extenfive and intricate trading 
intereft pervades the whole, always qualifying, and often controlling, every 


general idea of conftitutioniand government. It is a great and difficult 


obje& ; and I with we may poffefs wifdom and temper enough to 


govern it as we ought. Its fmportance is infinite. I believe the reader 

will be ftruck, as I have been, with one fingular fact. In the yearr7ag4, 

but fixty-five years ago, the whole trade with our plantations was but a few 

thoufand pounds more in the export article, and a third lefs in the import, 

than that which we now carry on with the fingle ifland of Jamaica: 
| . Total 
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; ; , _ Exports. . Imports. — 
Total Englith plantations in 1704, 483.265 814.491 
Jamaica, 1767, 467,681 1.243.742 


From the fame information I find that our dealing with moft of the 
_ European nations is but little encreafed; thefe nations have been pretty 
much at a ftand fince that time; and we have rivals in their trade: 
This colony intercourfe is a new world of commerce in a manner 


created ; it ftands upon principles of its own; principles hardly worth. 


endangering for any little confideration of extorted revenue. 
The reader fees, that I do not enter-fo fully into this matter, as obvi- 
oufly I might. 1 have already been led into greater lengths than I 


intended. It is enough to fay, that, before the minifters of-1765 had _ 


determined to propofe the repeal of the ftamp a& in parliament, they had 
the whole of the American conftitution and commerce very fully before 
them. They confidered maturely ; they decided with wifdom: let me 
add, with firmnefs. For they refolved, as a preliminary to that repeal, 
to affert in the fulleft and leaft equivocal terms the unlimited legiflative 
right of this country over its colonies ; and, having done this, to propofe 
the repeal, on principles, not of conftitutional right, but on thofe of ex- 
pediency, of equity, of lenity, and of the true interefts prefent and future 
of that great objet, for which alone the colonies were founded, naviga- 
_ tion and commerce. This plan, I fay, required an uncommon degree of 
firmnefs; when we confider that fome of thofe perfons who might be of the 
greateft ufe in promoting the repeal, violently withf{tood the declaratory 
act ; and they who agreed with adminiftration in the principles of that 
law, equally made, as well the reafons on which the declaratory act itfelf 
ftood, as thofe on which it was oppofed, grounds for an oppofition to the 
repeal. | | 7 
‘if the then miniftry refolved firft to declare the right, it was not from 
any opinion they entertained of its future ufe in regular taxation. Their 


opinions were full and-declared againft the ordinary ufe of fuch a power. — 


But it was plain, that the general reafonings which were employed againft 
that power, went directly to our whole legiflative right ; and one part of it 
could not be yielded to fuch arguments, without -a virtual furrender of 
all the reft. Befides, if that very fpecific power of levying money 
in the colonies were not retained as a facred truft in the hands of Great 
Britain (to be ufed, not in the firft inftance for fupply, but in the laft 
exigence for controul) it is obvious, that the prefiding authority of 
Great Britain, as the head, the arbiter and director of the whole empire, 
would vanifh into an empty name, without operation or energy. With the 
habitual exercife of fuch a power in the ordinary courfe of fupply, no 
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trace of freedom-could remain to America®. If Great Britain were ftripped 
of this right, every princrple of unity and fubordination in the empire was - 
-gone'for ever. Whether all this can be reconciled in legal {peculation, is a 
‘matter of no confequence. It is reconciled in policy; and: politics ought 


to be adjufted, not to human reafonings, but to human nature; of which 
the reafon is but a part ; and by no means the greateft part. | 
Founding the repeal.on this bafis, it was judged proper to lay 
before parliament the whole detail of the American affairs, as fully 
as it had been laid before the miniftry themfelves. Ignorance of thofe 


affairs had mifled parliament. Knowledge alone could bring it into 


the right road. Every paper of office was laid upon the table of the two 
houfes ; every denomination of men,. either of America, or connected 
with it by office, by refidence, by commerce, by intereft, even by injury ; 
amen of civil and military capacity, officers of the revenue, merchants, ma- 


_nufacturers of every fpecies, and from every town in England, attended 


at the bar. Such evidence never was laid before parliament. If an 
emulation arofe among the minifters, and members of | parliament, as the 
author rightly obferves, for the repeal of this act, as well as for the other 
regulations, it was noton the confident affertions, the airy {peculations, 


or the vain promifes of minifters, that it arofe. It was the fenfe of 


parliament.on the evidence before them. No one fo much as fufpeds, 
that minifterial allurements or terrors had any fhare in it. | 

_ Our author is very much difpleafed, that fo much credit was given to 
the teftimony of merchants. He has an habit of railing at them; and he 
may, if. he pleafes, indulge himfelf in it. It will not do great 


amifchief to that refpectable fetof men. The fubftance of their teftimgny 
' =was, that their debts in America were.very great: That the Americans 


declined to pay them, or ‘to renew their orders, whilft this at continued : 
That, under thefe circumftances, they defpaired of the recovery of their 


debts, or the renewal of. their trade in that country: That they appre- 


hended a general failute of mercantile credit. The manufacturers 


.depofed to the fame general = with this addition, that many of 


them had difcharged fevéral of their artificers ; and, if the law, and the 


xefiftance to it fhould continue, mutt difmifs them all. 


—_ 


©JT do not here enter into “the unfatisfaétory difquifition concerning reprefentation real 


.or prefumed. I only fay, that a great people, who have their property, without any 


referve, in all cafes, difpofed of by another people at an immentfe diftance from them, will 
not think themfelves in the enjoyment of freedom. _ It will be hard to thew to thofe who are in 
fuch a ftate, which of the ufual parts of the definition or defcription of a free people are appli- 


-cable to. them ; and it is neither pleafant nor wile to. attempt to prove that they have no right to 
_ be comprehended in fuch a defcription = * 
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This teftimony ‘is treated with great contempt by our author. It muft 


be, I fuppofe, becaufe it was contradicted by the plain nature of things. 
. Suppofe then, that the merchants had, to gratify this author, given a contrary 
‘evidence;. and had depofed, that while America remained 1n a ftate of refift- 
‘ance, whilft four million pf debt remained unpaid, whilft the courfe of 


juttice was fufpended for want of ftamped paper, fo that no debt could be.. 


-recovered, whilft there was a total ftop to trade, becaufe every fhip was fub- 


ject to f:izure for want of {tamped clearances, and while the colonies were - 


to be declared in rebellion, and fubdued by armed force, that in thefe cir- 
cumftances they would ftill continue to trade chearfully and fearlefsly as 
before; wauld not fuch witneffes provoke univerfal indignation for their 


‘folly or their wickednefs, and be defervedly hooted from the bar?. would. 


¥ Herethe author has‘a note altogether in his ufual ftrain of reafoning ; he finds out that fome- 
body, in the courfe of this. multifarious evidence, had-faid, °* that a very confiderable part of the 
“© orders of 1765 tran{mitted from America had been afterwards fufpended ; but that, in cafe the 
<< ftamp act was repealed, thofe orders were to be executed in the prefent year 1766,” and 
that, on the repeal of the flamp act, ‘* the exports to the colonies would be at Jeaft double 
“¢ the value of the exports of the paft year.” He then triumphs exceedingly on their having 
. fallen fhart of it, on the ftate of the cuftom-houfe entries. Ido not know well.what con- 
clufion he draws applicable to his purpofe, . from thefe facts, He does not deny that all the 


orders which came from America fubfequent to the difturbances of the ftamp a& were on- 


the condition of that a& being repealed ; and he does riot affert that, notwith{tanding that a& 
fhould be enforced by a ftrong hand, ftill the orders would be executed. Neither does he 
quite venture to fay that this decline of the trade in 1766 was owing to the repeal, What 


’ does he therefore infer-from it, favourable to the enforcement of that law? It only comes to | 


this, and no more; thofe merchants, who thought our trade would be doubled in the fubfe- 


quent year, were miftaken in their fpeculations. , Sothat the ftamp act was not to be repealed _ 


‘unlefs this {peculation of theirs was a probable event. But it was not repealed in order to double 
our trade in that year, as every body knows (whatever fome merchants might have faid), but left 
in that year we fhould have.no trade at all. ‘The factis, that, during the greateft part of the 
year 1765, that is, until about the monthof Odtober, when the accounts of the difturbances 
came thick upon us, the American trade went on as ufual. Before this time the ftamp a& could 
not affe& it. Afterwards, the merchants fell into a great confternation ; a general ftagnation 
in trade enfued. But as foon as it was known that the miniftry favoured the repeal of the 
ftamp at, feveral of the bolder merchants ventured to execute their orders ; others more 


timid hung back; in this manner the trade continued ina ftate of dreadful fluctuation beween . 
the fears of thofe who had ventured, for the event of their boldnefs, and the anxiety. 


of thofe whofe trade was fufpended, . until the royal aflent was finally given to the bill 
of repeal, Thatthe trade of 1766 was not equal to that of 1765, could not :be.owing. 
to the repeal ; it arofe from quite different caufes, of which the author feems -not to be 
aware: 1ft, Our conquefts during the war had laid open the trade. of the French and 


4 


e 


| Spanifh Woft Indiesto North America much more targely than fhe had ever enjoyed it; . 


this continued for fame time after the peace; but at.length it. was extremely contracted, 


and in fome’ places reduced to nothing. Such in particular was the ftate of Jamaica, On the . 


- taking the Havannab, all their ftores were emptied into that place, which produced unufual.. 
- orders for goods, for fupplying their own confumption, as well as for further fpeculations of : 


trade. Thefe ceafing, the trade ftood on its own bottom. . This is one caufe of the diminifhed 
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any human faith have given credit to fuch affertions ? The teftimony of 
, the merchants was necellary for the detail, and to bring the matter homie 
. to the feeling of the houfe; as to the general reafons, they {poke abun- 
_dantly for themfelves. _ 


4 


Upon thefe principles: was the a&@ repealed, and it produced all the good 


.effeét which was expeGed from it: quiet was reftored; trade generally 


_feturned to its antient channels; time and means were furnifhed for the 


better ftrengthening of government there, as well as. for recovering, 
_by judicious meafures, the affections of the people, had that miniftry 
continued, or had a miniftry {ucceeded with difpofitions to improve that 
“opportunity. i | 


Such an adminiftration did not fucceed. Inftead of profiting of that 


-feafon of tranquillity, imthe very next year they chofe to return to mea- 
. fares of the very fame nature with thofe which had been fo folemnly con- 
_demned; though upon a fmaller fcale. The effects have been cor- 
- refpondent. America is again in diforder; nct indeed in the fame degree as 
_ formerly, nor any thing dike it. Such good effeéts have attended the repeal 
_.. of the ftamp act, that th¢ colonies have actually paid the taxes; and they 
- have fought their redrefs {upon however improper principles), not in their 
own violence, as formerly’; but in the experienced benignity of parliament. 
‘They are. not eafy indeed, nor ever will be fo, under this author’s {chemes 


-of taxation; but we fee ino longer the fame general fury and confufion, | 


-- which attended their refiftance to the ftamp act. The author may rail 


s 


-at the repeal, and thofe who propofed it, as he pleafes. Thofe honeft men 
fuffer all his obloquy wif pleafure, in the midit of.the quiet which they 


- have been .the means of giving to ther country; and would think his 
-. praifes for their perfeverahce in a pernicious fcheme, a very bad compen- 


fation ‘forthe difturbande of our peace, and the ruin of our.commerce. 


Whether the return to jthe fyftem of 1764, for raifing a revenue in 
. America, the. difcontents! which have enfued 1n confequence of it, the 
_ ;general fufpenfion of the affemblies in confequence of thefe difcontents, 


>. export to Jamaica; and not the childifh idea of the author, of an impoffible contraband fromthe 


. opening of the ports. 2d, The war had brought a great influx of cafh into America, for the pay 

and provifion of the troops ; and;this an unnatural encreafe of trade; which, as its caufe failed, 
_mutftin fome degree return to its Antient and natural bounds, 3d, When the merchants met from 

a'l parts, and compared their accotihts, they wer€dlarmed at the imfnenfity of the debt due to them 

from America, They found. that the Americans had over-traded their abilities. And, as they 
. found too that feveral of them were capable of making the ftate of political events an excufe 
. for their failure in commercial pun@tuality, many of our merchants in fome degree contracted 
_their trade from’ that moment. However it is idle, in fuch an immenfe mafs of trade fo liable 
.to flu&uation, to infer any thing from fuch adeficiency, as one, or even as two hundred thou- 
-fand pounds. In 1767, when the difturbances fubfided, this deficiency was made.up again. 
_ -& The difturbances have been in Bofton only ; and were not in confequence of the late duties. 
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the ufe of the military power, and the new. and dangerous commiffions 
which now hang over them, will produce equally good effets, is greatly to 
be doubted. Never, I fear, will this nation and the colonies fall back 
upon their true centre of gravity, and natural point of repofe, until the 
ideas of 1766 are refumed, and fteadily parfued. | 


As to the regulations, a great fubject of the author’s accufation, they 


are of two forts; one of a mixed nature; of revenue and trade; the other 


fimply réelativéto trade. With regard to the former I fhall obferve, that, © 


in.all deliberations concerning America, the ideas of that adminiftration 
‘were principally thefe ; to take trade asthe primary object, and revenue 


but as a very fubordinate confideration; where the trade was likely to. 


duffer, they. did not hefitate for an inftant to prefer. it to taxes, whofe 
produce at beft was contemptible, in comparifon of the object which they 
might endanger. The other of their principles was, to fuit the revenue 


to the objeé&. Where the difficulty of collection, from the nature of the 


country, and of the revenue eftablifhment, is fo very notorious, it was their 
policy to hold out as few temptations to fmuggling as poffible, by. keeping 
the duties as nearly as they could on a balance with the rifque. On thefe 
principles, they made many alterations in the port duties of 1764, both in 
the mode, and inthe quantity. The author has not attempted to prove 
them erroncous. He complains enough to thew that he is in-an.ill hu- 
mour, not that his adverfaries have doneamifs. .. . ia 

As to the regulations which were merely relative tocommerce, many were 
then made ; and they were all madeupon this principle; that many of the 
colonies, and thofe fome of the moft abounding in people, were fo fituated 
as to havé very few means of traffick with this country. It became therefore 
our object to let them-into as much foreign trade as could be given.them 
without iqterfering with our own; and to fecure by every-method the returns 
to the mother country. Without fome fuch fcheme of enlargement, it 
was obvious, that any benefit we could expect from thefe colonies muft be 
extremely limited. Accordingly many facilities were given to their trade 
with the foreign plantations, and with the Southern parts of Europe. As 
to the confining the returns to this country, adminiftration faw the mif- 
chief and folly of a plan of indifcriminate reftraint. They applied their 
remedy to that part where the difeafe exifted, and to that only; on 
this idea they eftablifhed regulations, far more likely to check the danger~ 
ous clandeftine trade with Hamburgh and Holland, than this author's 
friends, or any of their predeceffors, had ever done. : 


' Fhe friends of the author have a method furely a litle whimfi- 


cal in all thts fort-of difcuffions.. Fhey have made an innumerable 


multitude of commercial regulations, at which’ the trade of England 


exclaimed with one voice, and many of which have been altered on the 
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unanimous opinion of that trade. Still they go on, juft as before, ine 
fort of droning panegyric on themfelves, talking of thefe regulations as 
prodigies of wifdom; and, inftead of appealing to thofe who are moft 
affected and the beft judges, they turn round ina perpetual circle, of their 


- own reafonings and pretences; they hand you over from one of their 


own pamphlets to. another; ‘ fee,” fay they, ‘ this demonftrated in 
‘© The Regulations of the Colonies.” <«* See this fatisfactorily proved in 
‘© The Confiderations.” By and by we fhall have another ;. * fee for this. 
‘* The State of the Nation.” I with to take another method in. vin- 
dicating the oppofite fyftem. I refer to the petitions of merchants for thefe. 
regulations ; to their thanks when they were obtained ; and to the ftrong 


and grateful fenfe they have ever fince expreffed of the benefits. received 


under that adminiftration. 

All adminiftrations have in their commercial regulations. been generally. 
aided by the opinion of fome merchants ; too frequently by that of a few, 
and thofe a fort of favourites: they have been directed by the opinion of one 
or two merchants, who were to mierit in flatteries, and to be paidin contracts 3 
who frequently advifed, not for the general good of trade, but for their pri- 
vate advantage. During the adminiftration of which this author complains, 
the meeting of merchants upon the bufinefs of trade were numerous and: 


public ; fometimes at the houfe of the Marquis of Rockingham, fometimes. | 


at Mr. Dowdef{well’s ; fometimes at Sir George Savile’s, an houfe always 
open to every deliberation favourable to the liberty or the commerce of his 
country. Nor were thefe meetings confined to the merchants of Londons. 
Merchants and manufaétarers were invited from all the confiderable towns of 
England. They conferred with the minifters and active members of parla 
ment. No private views, no. local interefts prevailed. Never were points in 
trade fettled upon a larger {cale of information. They. who attended thefe- 
meetings well know, what minifters they were who heard. the moft pa- 
tiently, who comprehended the moft clearly, and who.provided the moft 
wifely. Let then this author and his friends ftill continue in pof, 
feffion of the practice of exalting their. own. abilities. in their pamphlets, 
andin the news-papers, ‘They never will perfuade the publick, that the 
merchants of England were in a general confederacy to facrifice their, 
own interefts to thofe of :North America, and to deftroy the vent of 
their own goods in favour Of the manufactures of France and Holland. | 

Had the friends of this author taken thefe means of informatian, his 
extreme terrors of contraband in the Weft India Iflands would have been, 
preatly quieted, and his objections to the opening of the ports would have 


ceafed. .He would have learned, from the moft fatisfactory analyfis of the | 


Wett India trade, that we have the advantage in every effential article of its, 
and, that almoft every reftriction on our communication. with our neighs 
bours there, is a reftriction unfavourable to ourfelves. 

Such. 
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_ Such were the principles that guided, and the authority which fanétioned, 


thefe regulations. No man ever faid, that, in the multiplicity of regu- 
lations made in the adminiftration of their. predeceffors, none were ufe- 
ful: fome certainly were fo ; and I defy the author to fhew a commercial 
_ regulation of that period, which he can prove, from any authority except 
his own, to have a tendency beneficial to commerce, that has been 
repealed. So-far were that miniftry from being guided by a {pirit of 
contradiction or of innovation. | 
The author’s attack on that adminiftration, for their neglect of our 
claims on foreign powers, is by much the moft aftonifhing inftance he has 
given, or that, I believe, any man ever did give, of an intrepid effrontery. 
It relates to the Manilla ranfom ; to the Canada bills ; and tothe Ruffian 
treaty. Could one imagine, that thefe very things, which he thus choofes 
to object to others, have been the principal fubjets of charge againft his 
favourite miniftry; inftead of clearing them of thefe charges, he appears 
not fo much as to have heard of them, but throws them directly upon the 
adminiftration which fucceeded to that of his friends. | | 
It is not always very pleafant to be obliged to produce the detail of this 
kind of tranfactions.to the public view. I will content myfelf therefore 
with giving a fhort ftate of facts, which, when the author choofes to 
contradict, he fhall fee proved, more, perhaps, to his conviction, than 
to his liking. The firft fa@ then is, that the demand for the Manilla 
ranfom had been, in the author’s favourite adminiftration, fo neglected, 
as to appear to have been little lefs than tacitly abandoned. At home, 
no countenance was given to the claimants; and when it was mentioned 
in parliament, the then leader did not feem, at leaft, a very fanguine 
advocate in favour of the claim. ‘Thefe things made it a matter of no 
{mall difficulty to refume and prefs that negotiation with Spain. 
However, fo clear was our right, that the then minifters refolved 
to revive it; and fo little time was loft, that, though that adminiftra- 
tion was not eompleated until the ninth of July, 1765; on the 2oth 


of the following Auguft, General Conway tran{mitted a ftrong and full 


remontftrance on that fubjeé, to the Earl of Rochfort. The argument, 
on which the court of Madrid moft relied, was the dereliction of that claim 
by the preceding minifters. However, it was ftill pufhed with fo much vi- 


gour, that the Spaniards, from a pofitive denial to pay, oftered to refer the. 


demand to arbitration. That propofition was rejected; and the demand 


being ftill prefled, there was all the reafon in the world to expect its being 


brought to a favourable iflue ; when it was thought proper t» change the 
admini{tration, Whether, under their circumftances, and in the tine they 
continued'in power, more could be done, the reader will judge; who will 
hear with aftonifhment a charge of remiffnefs from thole very men, 
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whofe inactivity, to call it by no worfe a name, laid the chief difficulties _ 
in the way of the revived negotiation. o 

As to the Canada bills, this author thinks proper to affert, ** that the 
*¢ proprietors found themfelves' under a neceflity of compounding their 


£¢ demands upon the French court, and accepting terms which they had 


"* often rejected; and which the Earl of Halifax had declared he would 
‘s fooner forfeithis hand than fign.”” When { know that the Earl of Halifax: 
fays this, the Earl of Halifax fhall have an anfwer; but I perfuade myfelf. 
that his Lordfhip has given no authority for this ridiculous rant. Im the 


mean time, I fhall only {peak of it as a common concern of that miniftry. 


In the firft place then I obferve, that a convention, for the:liquida- 
tion of the Canada bills, was concluded under the admuniftration of 1766 5, 
when nothing was concluded under that-of the favourites of this author.. 

2. This tranfa@tion was, in every ftep of it, carried on in concert with 
the perfons interefted, and was terminated to their entire fatisfaGion. 
They would have acquiefced perhaps in terms fomewhat lower than thofe 


whieh were obtained. The‘author is indeed teo kind tothem. He wil, 


however, let them fpeak for themfelves, and fhew what their owm opinion 
was of the meafures purfued: in-their favour*.. In-what manner the 
éxecution of the convention has been: fince provided for, it is not my 
prefent bufinefsto.examine. - a. 2? . 

3. The proprietors had abfolutely defpaired of being paid,. at any time, 
any proportion of their demajd, until the change of that miniftry. “Fhe 
merchants were checked and difcountenanced; they had often been told, by 
fome-in authority, of the cheap rate at which thefe Canada bills had been: 
procured ; yet the author can talk of the compofition of them as a ne-- 
ceffity induced by the change in: adminiftration. They found themfelves 
mdeed, before that change, under a neceffity of hinting fomewhat of 
bringing the matter'into parhament; but they were foon filenced, and 
put-in mind of the fate which the Newfoundland bufinefs had-there met 
withy Nothing ftruck them more than the ftrong contraft between the 
fpirit, and method of proceeding, of the two adminiftrations. 7 , 
a <¢ They are happy in having found, in your zeal for the dignity of this nation, the means. 
“< of liquidating their claims, and of concluding with the court of France, a convention for 
* the final fatisfaftion of their demands 5 and have given us commifiion, in their names, and. _ 
‘Con their behalf, moft earneftly to entreat your acceptance of their grateful acknowledg- 
<< ments.—W hether they confider themfelves as Britons,’ or as men more particularly profit- 
“© ing by your generous and fpirited interpofition; they fee great reafons to be thankful, for 
<< having been fupported by a minifter, in whofe public affections, in whofe wifdom and ac- 
‘< tivity, both the national honour, and the interefts of individuals, have been at once fo well. 
‘© fupported and fecured.” Thanks of the Canada merchants to General Conway, London, 
April 28, 5766. ns 
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_* 4. The Earl of Halifax never did, nor could, refufe to fign this conven- 
tion ; becaufe this convention, as it ftands, never was before him °. 

. The author’s.laft charge on that miniftry, with regard to foreign affairs, 
is the Ruffian treaty of commerce, which the author thinks fit to affert, 
was concluded ‘* on terms the Earl of Buckinghamfhire had refufed to P. 23. 
‘¢ acoept of, and which had been deemed: by former minifters difadvanta- 
t peous to the nation, and by the merchants unfafe and unprofitable.” 

- Both the affertions in this paragraph are equally groundlefs. The treaty 
then concluded by Sir George Macartaey, was not on the terms which the -. 
Earl of Buckinghambhire had refufed. The Earl of Buckinghamfhire never 
did refufe terms, becaufe the bufinefs never came to the point of refufal, or 
acceptance; ali that he did was, to receive the Ruffian projec for a treaty - 
of commerce, and to tranfmit it to England. This was in November 17643 
and he left Peterfburgh the January following, before he could even receive 
an-anfwer from his own court. The. conclufion.of the treaty fell to his 
fucceffor. Whoever will be at the trouble to compare it with the treaty of 
1734, will, I believe, confefs, that, if the former minifters could have ob- 
tained fuch terms, they were criminal in not accepting them. | | 

But the merchants.** deemed them unfafe and unprofitable.” What mer- 
chants? As no treaty ever was more maturely confidered, fo the opinion of 
the Ruffian merchants in London was ail along taken; andall the inftruc- 
tions fent over were in exact conformity to that opinion. Our minifter there 

made no ftep without having previoufly confulted our merchants refident 
in Peterfburgh, who, before the figning the treaty, gave the moft full and - 
unanimous teftimony in its favowe. . In their addrefs to our minifter at. 
that court, ameng other things, they fay, ‘‘ It may afford fome additio- 
‘s nal fatisfaction to your excellency, to receive a public acknowledgment 
“of the entire and unreferved approbation of every article in this treaty,, 
“< from us who are fo Immediately and. fo nearly concerned in its con+ 
<< fequences.” This was figned by the conful general, and every Britith 
merchant in Peterfburgh. | ? | | 

The approbation of thofe immediately.concerned in the confequences 
is nothing to this author. He and his friends have fo much tendernefs 
for people’s-interefts, and underftand: them fo much better than they do 
themfelves, that, whilft thefe politicians are contending for the bet of - 
poffible terms, the claimants.are obliged to go without any terms at all. 

One of the firft and jufteft complaints againft the adminiltration of the © 
author's friends, was the want of vigour in their foreign negotiations. 
Their immediate fucceflors endeavoured to correct that error, along 


> See the canvention itfelf, printed by O.wen and Harrifon, Warwick-'ane, 1766; pa:ti- 
eulariy the articles 2..and 13. ce rae 
- | with, 
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with others; and there was fcarcely a foreign court, in which the - 
new fpirit that had arifen was not fenfibly felt, acknowledged, and fome-: 
times complained of. On their coming into adminiftration, they found 
the demolition of Dunkirk entirely at a ftand: inftead of demolition, they 
found conftruction ; for the French were then at work on the repair of | 
the jettees. On the remonftrances of General Conway, fome parts of thefe: 
jettees were immediately deftroyed. The Duke of Richmond perfonally- 


~ furveyed the place, and obtained a fuller knowledge of its true ftate and con- 


dition than any of our minifters had done ;. and, in confequence, had larger 


offers from the Duke of Choifeul, than had ever been received. But, know- 


ing thefe to be fhort of our juft expectations under the treaty, he rejected . 
them. Our then minifters, knowing that, in their adminiftration, the peoples 
minds were fet at eafe upon all the effential points of public and private 
liberty, and that no projects of theirs could endanger the concord of 
the empire, were under no reftraint from purfuing every juft demand 


‘upon foreign nations. 


The author, towards the end of this work, falls into reflections upon 
the ftate of public morals in this country : He draws ule from his dotrine,. 
by recommending his friend to the King and the publick, as another 
Duke of Sully ; and he concludes the whole performance with a very’ 
devout prayer. The prayers of politicians may fometimes be fincere ; - 
and as this prayer is in fubftance, that the author, or his friends, may be 
1oon brought into power, I have great reafon to believe it is very much from 
the heart. However, after he has drawn fuch a pi€ture, fuch a fhocking 
picture, of the ftate of this country, he has great faith'in thinking the 
means he prays for, fufficient to relieve us: after the character he has given 
of its inhabitants of all ranks and claffes, he has great charity in caring | 
much about them; and indeed, no-lefs hope, in being of opinion, that. 
fuch a deteftable nation can ever become the care of Providence. He 
has not even found five good men in our devoted city. 

He talks indeed of men of virtue and ability. But, where are his men 
of virtue and ability to be found? Are they in the prefent adminiftration ? 
never were afet of people more blackened by this author. Are they among 
the party of thofe (no {mall body) who adhere to the fyftem of 1766? 
thefe, itis the great purpofe of this book, to calumniate. Are they the 
perfons who acted with his gteat friend, fince the change in 1762, to his 
removal in 1765? fcarcely any of thefe are now out of employment; and — 
we are in potieflion of his defideratum. Yet I think he hardly means to 
felect, even fome of the higheft of them, as examples fit for the re» 
formation of a corrupt world. 

‘He obdferves, that the virtue of the moft exemplary prince that ever 
{way.ed a {cepter ‘* can never warm, or illuminate the body of his people, ” 
«4 if 
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«if foul mirrours are placed fo near him as to refra&t and diffipate 
‘* the rays at their firft emanation.” Without obferving upon the propriety 
of this allufion, or afking how mirrours come to have loft their old quality 
of reflecting, and tohave acquired that of refracting and diffipating rays, 
and how far their foulnefs will account for this change; the remark itfelf. 
is common and true: no lefs true, and equally furprizing from him, is that 


which immediately precedes it; ‘* it is in vain to endeavour to check the P. 46. 


‘¢ progrefs of irreligion and licentioufnefs, by punifhing fuch crimes in- 


‘* one individual, if others equally culpable are rewarded with the honours 
‘¢ and emoluments of the ftate.” I am not in the fecret of the author's 
manner of writing ; but it appears to me, that he muft intend thefe 
reflections, as a fatire upon the adminiftration of his happy years. Were 
ever the favours and emoluments of the ftate more lavifhly fquan- 
dered upon perfons fcandalous. in their lives, than during that period 
In thefe fcandalous lives, was there any thing more fcandalous than the 
mode of punifhing one culpable individual? In that individual, is any 
thing-more culpable, than his having been feduced by the example of 
fome of thofe very perfons by whom he was thus perfecuted:? | 

The author is fo eager to attack others, that he provides but indif- 
ferently for his-own defence. I believe, without going beyond the page 
I have now before me, he is very fenfible,- that I have fufficient 
matter of further, and, if:poffible, of heavier charge, againft his friends, 
upon his own principles. But it is becaufe the advantage is too great, 
that I decline making ufe of it.. I with the author had not thought, 
that all methods. are lawful-in party. Above all, he ought to have taken: 


“Care not to wound his enemies through the-fides of his country. This 


ke has done, by making that menftrous and overcharged picture of the 
diftreffes of our fituation. No wonder, that he, who finds this country in: 
the fame condition with that of France at the time of Henry the Fourth, 
could alfo find a refemblance between his political friend and the Duke of 
Sully. As to thefe perfonal refemblances, people will often judge of them 
from their affeCtions: they may image in thefe clouds whatfoever figures 
they pleafe ; but what is the conformation of that eye which can difcover- 


a fefemblance of this country and thefe times, to thofe with which the 
author compares them.. France, a country juft recovered out of twenty- - 


five years of the moft cruel and defolating civil war that perhaps was 
ever known. The kingdom, under a veil of momentary quiet, full of 


the moft atrocious political, operating upon the moft- furious fanatical, 


factions. Some pretenders even to the crown; and thofe who did not 
pretend to the whole, aimed at the partition of the monarchy. There 


were almoft as many competitors as provinces; and all abetted by the | 
greateft, the moft ambitious, and moft enterprizing power in Europe.. 
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No place fafe from treafon ; -no, not the bofoms on which the moft ami- 
able prince that ever lived, repofed his head; not his miftrefles; not even | 
his queen. As to the finances, they had fcarce an exiftence, but as a 
matter of plunder to the managers, and of grants to infatiable, and uny— 
yrateful courtiers. | a ee 
How can our author have the heart to defcribe this as any fort of par- 


allel to our fituation? To be fure, an April fhower has fome refemblance - 


to a water fpout, for they are both wet; and there is fome likenefs be- 
tween a f{ummer evening’s breeze, and an hurricane; they are both winds 


_ but who can compare our difturbances, our fituation, or our finances, to 
thofe of France? Great Britain is-indeed at this time wearied, but nat broke 


en, with the efforts of a victorious foreign war; not fufficiently relieved 
by an inadequate peace; but fomewhat benefited by that peace, -and infi. 
nitely by the confequences of that war. The powers of Europe awed by. 
our victories, and lying in ruins upon every fide of us. Burthened indeed 


_we are with debt, but abounding with refources. We have a trade, 


ngt perhaps equal to our withes, but more than ever we poffefled. In 
effect, no pretender to the crown; nor nutriment for fuch defperate and 
deftructive factions as have formerly fhaken this kingdom, = 

As to our finances, the author trifles with us, When Sully came ta 
thofe of France, in what order was any part of the financial {yftem? or 
what fy{tem was there at all? There is no man in office who mutt not be 
fenfible, that ours is, without the act of any parading minifter, the maf 


_ regular and orderly fyftem perhaps that was. ever known; .the beft fe+ 


cured. againft all frauds in the collection, and all. mifapplicatian in the 
expenditure of public money. ae oo, . 2 
- [admit that, in this flourifhing ftate of things, there are appearances 
enough to excite uneafinefs and apprehenfion,. I admit there,is a canker= 
worm. in the rofe: | 7 aaa 


é 


medio de Sonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipfis gira angat. 


This is nothing elfe than a {pirit of difconneétion, of diftruft, and of trea- 
chery, amongift public men. ' It is no accidental evil; nor has its effect 
been trufted to the ufual frailty of nature: the diftemper has been inocu- 
lated. The author is fenfible of it, and we lament it together. This 
diftempet is alone fufficient to take away confiderably from ‘the benefits 
of our conftitution and fituation, and perhaps to render their continuance 
precarious. If thefe evil difpofitions fhould fpread much farther, they muft 
end in our deftruction; for nothing can fave a people deftitute of public 
and private faith. However, the author, for the prefent ftate of things, 
has extended the charge by much too widely; as men are but too apt to’ 
‘| take 
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take the meafure of all mankind from their own particular acquaintanee. 
Rarren as this age may be in the growth of honour and virtue, the coun- 
. try does not.want, at this moment, as ftrong, and thofe not a few éxam-_ 
~ ples, as were ever known, of an unfhaken adherence to principle, and at- 
tachment to connexion, again{t every allurement of intereft. Thofe 
examples are not furnifhed by the-great alone ; nor by thofe whofé activity | 
in public affairs may render it fufpected that they make fuch a charagter 
one of the rounds in their ladder of ambition ; but by men more quiet, 
and more in the fhade, on whom an unmixed fenfe of honour alone could 
_ operate, Such examples indeed are not furnifhed in great abundance. 
amongft thofe who are the fubjets of the author’s panegyrick. He muft 
look for them in another camp. He who complains of the ill effets of a 
divided and heterogeneous adminiftration is not juftifiable in labouring to 
render odious in the eyes of the publick thofe men, whofe principles,. 
whofe maxims of policy, and whofe perfonal character, can alone ad- 
minifter a remedy to this capital evil of the age; neither is he confiftent 
with himfelf, in conftantly extolling thofe whom he knows to be the au- 
thors of the very mifchief of which he complains, and which the whole — 
— nation feels fo deeply. 7 oe. . 
The perfons who are the objects of his diflike and complaint, are many 
of them of the firft families, and weightieft properties, in the kingdom ;, 
but infinitely more diftinguifhed: for their yntainted honour public and. 
private, and their zealous but fober attachment to the conftitution of their 
- country, than they can be by any birth, or any ftation. If they are the 
friends of any one great man, rather than another, it is not that they make 
his aggrandifement the énd of their union; or becaufe they know him to 
be the moft active in caballing for his connexions the largeft and {peediett 
emoluments. It is becaufe they know him, by perfonal experience, to 
have wife. and enlarged ideas of the public good, and an invincible con- 
flancy in adhering to it; becaufe they are convinced, by the whole tenour 
of his condua, that he will never negotiate away,their honour, or his 
own: and that, in or out of power, change of fituation will make no al- 
teration in bis conduct. This will give to fuch a perfon, in fuch a body, 
an authority and refpect that no minifter evér enjoyed among his venal 
dependants, in the higheft plenitude of his power; fuch as fervility never 
ean give, {uch as ambition never can receive or relifh. S. . 
This body will often be reproached by their adverfaries,for want of ability 
in their political tranfactions ; they will. be ridiculed for miffing many faz. 
yeurable conjunctures, and not profiting of feveral brilliant opportunities 
of fortune: but they-muft be contented to endure that reproach ; for they. 
-@annot acquire the reputation of that ind of ability, without lofing all the 
gther reputation they poflefS&§ a | 
a. N | | They 
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They will be charged too with a dangerous fpirit of exclufion and pre-- 
{cription, for being unwilling to mix in {chemes of adminiftration, which: 
have no bond of union, or principle of confidence. That charge too they 
muft fuffer with patience. If the reafon of the thing had not fpoken: 
loudly enough, the miferable examples of the feveral adminiftrations,. 
conftructed upon the idea-of fyftematic difcord, would be enough to- 
frighten them from fuch monftrous and ruinous conjunctions. It is: 
however falfe, that the ided of an united adminiftration carries with it 
that of a profcription of any other party. It does indeed imply the 
neceflity of having the great ftrong holds of government in well-united’ ~ 
hands, in order to fecure the predominance of right and uniform princi- 
ples; of having the capital offices of deliberation and execution in thofe- 
who can deliberate with mutual: confidence, and who will execute: 
what is refolved with firmnefs and fidelity. If this fyftem cannot be: 
rigoroufly adhered to in practice (and what fyftem can be fo ?) it ought to 
be the conftant aim of good then to approach as nearly to it as poffible. No- 
fyftem of that kind can be formed, which wilt not leave room fully 
fufficient for healing coalitigns: but no coalition, which, under the fpe- 
cious name of independencyj carries-in its bofom the unreconciled prin-. 


ciples of the original difcord of parties, ever was, or will be, an healing 


coalition. Nor will the mind of our Sovereignever know repofe, his kingdom: 
fettlement, or his bufinefs order, efficiency, or grace with his people; 
until things are eftablifhed pon the bafis of fome fet of men,. who are 
trufted by the publick, and ho can truft one another. | 
| This comes rather nearer to the mark than the author’s defcription of a: 
proper adminiftration, unde# the name of men of ability and virtue, which. 
conveys.no definite idea at all; nor does it apply {pecifically to our grand: 
national diftemper. All pafties pretend to thefe qualities. The-prefent’ 
miniftry, no favourites of the author, will be ready enough to- declare: 
themfelves perfons. of virtug and ability; and if they choofé a vote for: 
that purpofe, perhaps it would not be quite impoffible for them to procure 
it. But, if the difeafe be this diftruft and difconneGtion, it is-eafy to know 
who are found, and who aré tainted; who are fit to-reftore us to health,. 
who to continue, and to ffread the contagion. The prefent miniftry 
being made up of draughts from all parties in the kingdom, if they fhould: | 
profefs any adherence to th¢ connexions they have left, they muft convic 
shen 3 Aéthethickefttachery. They therefore choofe rather to res — 
nounce the principle itfelf, and to brand it with the name of pride and: 
faction. This teft with certainty difcriminates the opinions of men. 
The other is a defcription vague and unfatisfactory. ! 
As to the unfortunate gentlemen who may at any time compofe that’ 
fyftem, which, under the plaufible title of an adminiftration, fubfitts on 
| Or. 
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‘for the eftablithment of weaknefs and confufion ; they fall into different 


claffes, with different merits. I think the fituation of fome people in that — 
ftate, may deferve a certain degree of compaffion; at the famé time 


that they furnifh an example, which, it is to be hoped, by being a fevere 
one, will have its effect, at leaft, on the growing generation; if an 
original feduction, on plaufible but hollow pretences, into lofs of honour, 
friendthip, confiftency, fecurity, and repofe, can furnith it. It is poffible 
to draw, even from the very profperity of ambition, examples of terror, 
and motives to compaffion. | 

I believe the inftances are exceedingly rare of mens immediately paffing 
over aclear marked line of virtue into declared vice and corruption. 
_ There area fort of middle tints and fhades between the two extremes ; there 
is fomething uncertain on the confines of the two empires which they firft 
pafs through, and which renders the change eafy and imperceptible. 
.There are even a fort of {plendid impofitions fo well contrived, that, at 
the very time the path of reétitude is quitted for ever, men feem to be 
advancing into fome higher and nobler road of public condu@. Not 


that fuch impofitions are ftrong enough in themfelves ; but a powerful in- | 


_ tereft, often concealed from thofe whom it affects, works at the bottom, 
and fecures the operation. Men are thus debauched away from thofe 
legitimate connections, which they had formed on a judgement, early 
perhaps, but fufficiently mature and wholly unbiafled. They do not 
quit them upon any ground of complaint, for grounds of juft complaint 
may exift, but upon the flattering and moft dangerous of all principles, 
that of mending what is well. Gradually they are habituated to other 
company; and a change in their habitudes foon makes a way for a 
change in their opinions. Certain perfons are no longer fo very fright- 
ful, when they come to be known and.to be ferviceable. As to their 
old friends, the tranfition is eafy; from friendthip to civility ; from civility 
to enmity ; few are the fteps from dereliction to perfecution. 

People not very well grounded in the principles of public morality, find 
a fet of maxims in office ready made for them, which they affume as 
naturally and inevitably, as any of the infignia or inftruments of the fitu- 
ation. <A certain tone of the folid and practical is immediately acquired. 
Every former profeffion of public {pirit is to be confidered as a debauch 
of youth, or, at beft, as a vifionary fcheme of unattainable perfection, 
‘The very idea of confiftency is exploded. ‘The convenience of the bufinefs 
of the day is to furnifh the principle for doing it. Then the whole 
minifterial cant is quickly got by heart. ‘The prevalence of fadtion is to 
be lamented. -All oppofition is to be regarded as the effect of difcontent. 
All adminiftrations are declared to be alike. The fame neceflity juftifies all 
their meafures. It is no longer a-matter of difcuffion, who or, what 
an adminiftration 
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adminiftration is; but adminittration is to be fupported as a general 
maxim.- Flattering themfelves, that their power is become neceffary to 
the fupport of all order and government; every thing which tends to 
the fupport of that power is fanctified, and becomes a part of the public 
intereft. ) : | 

Growing every day more formed to affairs, and better knit in their 
limbs, when the occafion (now the only rule) requires it, they be- 
become capable of facrificing thofe very perfons, to whom they had before 
facrificed their original friends. It is now only in the ordinary courfe of 
bulinefs to alter an opinion, or to betray a connexion. Frequently relin- 
quifhing one fet of men and adopting another, they grow into a total 
indifference to human feeling, as they had before to moral obligation 3 
until, at length, no one original impreflion remains upon their minds.; 
every principle is obliterated ; every fentiment effaced. : 

In the mean time, that power which all thefe changes aimed at fecuring,. 
remains ftill as tottering and as uncertain as ever. They are delivered up into 
the hands of thofe who feel neither refpect for their perfons, nor gratitude: 
for their favours ; who are put about them in appearance to ferve, in realir. 
ty to govern them; and, when the fignal is given, to abandon and deftroy 


them; in order to fet upfome newer dupe of ambition, who, in his. 
‘turn, is to be abandoned and deftroyed. © Thus living in a ftate of con- 


tinual uneafinefs and ferment, foftened only by the miferable con{olation of 
giving now and then preferments to thofe for whom they have no values. 
they are unhappy in their fituation, and find it impoffible to. refign it. 
Until, at length, foured in temper, and difappointed by the very attain- 
ment of their ends, in fome angry, in fome haughty, or fome negligent. 
moment, they incur the difpleafure of thofe upon whom they have ren-. 
dered their very being dependent. Then perterunt tempora longi fervetit; they 
are caft off with icorn; theyare turned out, emptied of all natural charater, 
of all intrinfic worth, of all effential dignity, and deprived of every confoe 
lation of friendfhip. Having rendered all retreat to old principles ridicu- 
lous, and to old regards impraéticable, not being able to counterfeit plea- 
fure, or to difcharge difcontent, nothing being fincere,. or right, or balan-- 
ced in their minds, it is more than a chance, that, in the delirium of the 
laft ftage of their diftempered power, they make an infane political tefta- 
ment, by which they throw all their remaining weight and confequence 
into the {cale of their declared enemies, and the avowed authors of their 
deftruGion. * Thus they finifh their courfe. Had it been poflible thas 
the whole, or even a great part of thefe effects on their minds, [ fay nos 
thing of the effect upon their fortunes, could have appeared to them in 
their firft departure from the right line, it is certain they would have re- 
jected every temptation with horror. Theprinciplecof)thefe remarks, 
| I . like 
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like evefy good principle’ in morality, is trite; butits frequent application. 


is not the lefs neceflary. : 7 
As to others, who are plain practical men, they have been guiltlefs at all] 


times of all public pretence. Neither the author, nor any one elfe, has rea- . 


fon to be angry with them. They belonged to his friend for their interett ; 
for their intereft they quitted him; and when it is their intereft, he may. 
depend upon it, they will return to their former connexion. Such peo- 
ple fubfift at all times, and, though the nufance’of all, are at no time a 
worthy fubject of difcuffion. It is falfe virtue and plaufible error that do 
the mifchief. . | | | 

If men come to government with. right difpofitions, they have not that 
unfavourable ‘fubje@ which this author reprefents to work upon. Our cir- 
eumftdnces ate indeéd critical; but then: they are the critical circumftan- 
ces of a ftrong and mighty nation. If corruption and meannefs are greatly 


{fpread, they are not fpread univerfally. Many public men are hitherto: - 


examples of public {pirit, and integrity. Whole parties, as far as large 
bodies 'can be ‘uniform, have preferved charafter. However they may bs 
deceived in fome particulars, I know of no. fet of men amongtt us, which, 
does not contain perfons, on whom the nation, in a difficult exigence, may: 
well value itfelf.. Private life, which is the nurfery of the commonwealth, 
is yet in genetal pure, and on the whole difpofed to virtue ; and the people 
at large want neither generofity nor {pirit. No {mall part of that very 
luxury, which is fo much the fubject of the author’s declamation, but 


which, in moft parts of life, by being well balanced and diffufed, is only, 


decency and eonvenience, has perhaps as many, or more, good than evil 
eonfequences attending it. It certainly excites induftry, nourifhes emu-. 
lation, and infpires fome fenfe of perfonal value into a. ranks of people. 
What we want is, to eftablifh more fully an opinion of uniformity, 
and confiftency of character, in the leading men of the ftate; fuch as will 


' re{tore fome confidence to profeffion and appearance, fuch as will fix fub= 


ordination upon efteem. Without this, all {chemes are begun at the 


' wrong end. All who join in them are liable to their confequences, All 


men who, under whatever pretext, take a part in the formation, or the 
{unport of fyftems conftructed in fuch a manner, as muft, in their nature, 
difable them from the execution of their duty, have made themfelves guilty. 
of all the prefent diftraction, and of the future ruin, which they may 
bring upon their country. | 

It is a ferious affair, this Mudied difunion in. government. In cafes 
where union-is moft confulted in the conftitution of a miniftry, and where 
perfons are beft difpofed to promote it, differences, from the various. 
ideas of men, will arife; and, from their paffions, wilbolten ferment into 


violent heats, fo as greatly to diforder all public bufinefS~ “What muft be 
: ; ; the 
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the confequence, when the very diftemper is made the bafis of the 


conftitution ; and the original weaknefs of human nature is {till further 
enfeebled by art and contrivance? It muft fubvert government from 
the very foundation. It turns our public councils into the moft mif- 
chievous cabals; where the confideration is not how the nation’s bufinefs 
fhall be carried on, but how thofe who ought to carry it on fhall circ- 
cumvent each other. In fuch a ftate of things, no order, uniformity, 
dignity, or effect, can appear in our proceedings either at home or abroad. 
Nor will it make much difference, whether fome of the conftituent parts 
of fuch an adminiftration are men of virtue or ability, or not; fuppofing 
it poffible that fuch men, with their eyes open, fhould choofe to make 
a part in fuch a body. 2 | 

The effects of all humen contrivances are in the hand of Providence, 
Ido not like to anfwer, as our author fo readily does, for the event of 
any fpeculation. But fure the nature of our diforders, if any thing, 
muft indicate the proper'remedy. . Men who att fteadily on the principles 
I have ftated, may in all events be very ferviceable to their country; in 
one cafe, by furnifhing (if their Sovereign fhould be fo advifed) an admi~ 
niftration formed upon ideas very different from thofe which have for 
fome time been unfortunately fafthionable, But, if this fhould not be the 
cafe, they may be ftill ferviceable. for the example of a large body of 
men, fteadily facrificing ambition to principle, can never be without ufe, 
Jt will certainly be prolific, and draw others to an imitation, Vera gloria 
radices agit, atque etiam propagatur. | _ 

I do not think myfelf of confequence enough to imitate my author, 
in troubling the world with the prayers or wifhes J may form for the 
publick : full.as little am I difpofed to imitate his profeflions; thofe pro- 
teflions are long fince worn out in the political fervice. If.the work will 


got {peak forthe author, his own declarations deferve but little credit. 
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—-€8 O much mifplaced induftry has been ufed by the author of The State of the Nation, as. 
well as by other writers, to infufe difcontent into the People, on account of the late 
war, and-of the effects of our national debt; that nothing ought to be omitted which may 
tend to difabufe the publick upon thefe fubje&ts. When I had gone through the foregoing 
 fheets, I recollected, that, in my pages 39 and 40, I only gave the comparative ftates of 
‘the duties collected by the excife-at large ;. together with the quantities of ftrong beer brewed 
in the two. periods which are there compared. It: might be ftill thought, that fome other 
articles of: popular confumption, of general convenience,. and connected with our manufac= 
‘tures, might poffibly have declined. I therefore now think it right to lay before the reader the: 
ftate of the produce of three capital duties.on fuch articles; duties which have frequently been 
made the fubjeét of popular complaint. The duty on candles; that on foap,, paper, &c. and: 
that on-hides. 


| Average produce duty on-foap, &c. for 8 years ending 1767; | abo 
Average of ditto for S:years, ending 1754,  go8.r3g. 
Average encreafe, £: 36.788 
Average of net produce-of' duty on candles for 8: years, ending 1767, I 55-789 
Average of ditto for 8 years, ending 17545 136.716: 
Average encreafe, . £+ 19.073 

Average net produce of duty on hides, 8.years, ending 1767, | 189.216 

Ditto 8 years, ending 1754, 168.200 

. Average encreafe, £. 21.016 


This encreafé has not arifén from any additional duties. None have been impofed on thefe 
articles during the war. Notwithftanding the burthens of the war, and the late dearnefs of. 


provifions, the confumption.of all thefe articles has encreaféd, and the revenue along 


with it. 

_ There is another point in The State of the Nation, to-which, I fear, [have not been as 
full in my anfwer.as [ ought to have been, and as I am well warranted to be. ‘The author 
has endeavoured to throw a fufpicion, or fomething more, on that falutary, and indeed necef- 
fary, meafure of opening the ports in Jamaica. ‘* Orders were given,” fayshe, ‘* in Auguft, 
“+ 1765, for the free admiflion of Spanith veffels into all the colonies.” Heé then obferves, 
that the exports to Jamaica fell £.40.904. fhort of thofe of 1764; and that the exports of 
the. fucceeding year, 1766, fell thorte of thofe of 1765, about eighty pounds; from whence 


he wifcly infers, that, this decline of exports being fice the relaxation of the laws of trade, . 
there. 


His note, . 
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there is a juft orcund of fufpicion, that the colonies have been fupplied with foreign. 
commodities inftead of Britith. : : | 

Here, as ufual with nim, the author builds on a fa@t which is abfolutely falfe ; and which, 
being fo, renders his whole hypothefis abfurd and tmpoffible. He afferts, that the order for 
adinittiag Spanith veflels was given in Jugu?, 1765. “That order was not /igued at the treae 
jury board until the 15th day of the Novenbor folowing ; and therefore fo far from affecting the 
exports of the year 1765: that:(uppofing all potfible diligence in the commiffioners of the 
cuftoms in expediting that ordet, and every advantage of veffels ready to fail, and the moft 
favourable wind, it would hardly even arrive in Jamaica within the limits of that year. 

‘This order could therefore by no pofGbility be a caufe of the decreafe of exports in 1765. | 
If it had any mifchievous operation, it cpuld not be before 1766. In that year, according to 
our author, the exports fell fhore of the preceding, juft eighty pounds. He 1s welcome to that 
diminution ; and to all the confequences he can draw from it. 

But, as an auxiliary to accougt for this dreadful lofs, he brings in the Free-port aét, which 
he obferves (for his convenience): to have bees made in pring, 1766 ;- but (fer his convent- 
ence lJikewife) he forgets, that,by the exprefs provifion of the aét, the regulation was nat 
to be in farce in Jamaica, until'the November following. Miraculous mutt be the activity 
of that contraband whofe operation in America could, before the end of that year, have fer. . 
acted upen England, and checked the exportation from hence! unlefs he choofes to fuppofa, 
that the merchants, at whofe fokicitation this aét had been obtained, were fo frighted at the 
accompli(fhment of theirown maft earneft and anxious defire, that, before any good or evil 
effeét from it could happen, they! immediately put a ftop to all further exportation. 

It is obvious that we muft look for the true effet of that aét at the time of its fist pofGble 
epefation, that is, in the year 1767. Qt this idea how ftands the account? f Ms 7 
z 


1764 Exports to Jamaica | | _ | | —_ 458.538 
1795 Vy. | | | 415.624 
$760 ae | | 415-544 
-%769 (firft year of the free-port 2) _ . | 467.683 


“This author, for the fake of a p rfent momentary credit, will hazard any future and perma- 
‘nent -diferace, At the time he{wrote, the account of 1767 could not be made up. This 
‘was the very firft vear of the trial of the free-port at ; and we find that the fale of Britith 
‘eommiadities is fo far from pan by that act, that the export of 1767 amounts to 
-£. §2.e00 more than that of either of the two preceding years, and is £. 11.000 above that 
of his ftandard year 764. If I'could prevail on myfelf to argue in favour of a great com- 
‘mercial fcheme from the appearance of things in a fingle year, I fhould from this encreafe of 
export, infer the beneficial effeéjs of that meafure. In truth, itis not wanting. Nothing 
but the thickeft ignorance of the Jamaica trade could have made any one entertain @ fancy, 
that the Jeaft il] effect on our comimerce could follow from this opening of the ports. But, if 
the author argues the effe€t of regulations in the American trade from the export of the 
year in which they are made, or even of the follawing; why did he not apply this rule to his 


.own?! He had the fame paper before him which I have now before me. He muft have feen 


that in his ftandard year (the ycar 1764), the principal yest of his new regulations, the 
export fell no lefs than £, 128.450 fhort of that in 1763! Did the export trade revive .by 
thefe regulations in 1765, during which year they continued in their full force ? It fell about 
£- 40.000 ftill lower. Here is a fall of £. 168 000 ; to account for which, would have become 


the author much better than piddling for an JZ. 80 fall in the i 1766 (the only year in” 


which the order he objects to could operate), or in prefuming a fall of exports from a regulation 
which took place only in November 1766; whofe effeéts could not appear until the foilowin 
year; and which, when they do appear, utterly overthrow all his flimfy reafons and affeGted 
{ufpicions upon the effect of opening the ports, | _— 
iis 
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This author, in the fame paragraph, fays, that *¢ it was aflerted by the American fadtors and 

© agents, that the commaniders of our fhips of war and teaders, having cuftom-houfe com- 

'$¢ miffions, and the ftri& orders given in 1764 for a due execution of the Jaws of trade in the 
'% colonies, had deterred the Spaniards from trading with us; that the fale of Britifh manu- 
"8¢ faétures in the: Weft Indies had been greatly leflened, and the receipt of large {ums in fpecie 


¢ prevented.” | 8 
| If the American faétors and agents afferted this, they had good ground for their affertion. 


T hey knew that the Spanifh veifels had been driven from .our ports. ‘The author does 


‘not pofitively deny the fact. If he fhould, it will be proved. When the factors con- 
“ne&ed this meafure and its natural confequences, with an actual fall in the exports 
‘to Jamaica, to no lefs an amount than £. 128.450 in one year, and with a further fall in 


‘the next, is their affertion very wonderful ? The author himfelf is full as much alarmed by 
a fall of only £. 40.000; for, giving him the faéts which he chufes to coin, itisno more. The | 


expulfion of the Spanifh veffels muft certainly have been one caufe, if not of the firft de- 
clenfion of the exports, yet of their continuance in their reduced ftate. Other caufes had 


_ ‘theis operation, without doubt. In what degree each caufe produced its effect it is hard to 


determine. But the fac of a fall of exports upon the reftraining plan, and of a rife upon the 


taking place of the enlarging plan, is eftablifhed beyond all contradi€tion. 


This author fays,-that the facts relative to the Spanifh trade, were afferted by American 
_ faétors and agents; infinuating, that the miniftry of 1766 had no better authority for their plan 


of enlargement than fuch affertions. ‘The moment he choofes it, he fhall fee the very fame 


' thing afferted by governours of provinces, by commanders of men of war, and by officers of 
_ the cuftoms ; perfons the moft bound in duty to prevent contraband, and the moft interefted 


in thefeizures to be made in confequence of ftri& regulation. I fupprefs them for the prefent ; 


wifhing that the author may not drive me to a more full difcuffion of this matter than it may 


be altogether prudent to enter into. I wifh he had not made any of thefe difcuffions 


-neceffary. ~ 
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